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GET YOUR COPY TODAY. SUPPLIES JUST 
THE SUMMER STIMULATION YOU NEED 
IDEAL FOR DISTRIBUTION TO 
SALESMEN, CUSTOMERS, BUSINESS ASSO.- 
CIATES. 
$2.00 A COPY. MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 


BULK PRICES ON PEQUEST. 


Mail Remittance and Order to: 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 


120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


No Book We Have Ever Published 
Has Received Such Response! 


No description of this brilliantly edited, attractively printed, 


handsomely bound volume of 639 expressions of the world’s 
most vigorous thinkers can do it justice. You must see and 
read a few pages for 
yourself. One salesman- 
ager did and ordered 100 
copies for his men! 
Whether you manage a 
hundred men or one man 
in a hundred you will find 
a wealth of helpful sug- 
gestions for getting more 
out of your business day 
—more out of life —in 
this inspiring volume, 
“Thoughts on the Busi- 
ness of Life,” edited by 
B. C. Forbes. 











The better world of tomorrow 


will belong to the youth of today 


r VHE New York World’s Fair of 1939 will commemorate the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the inauguration of George Washington as President of the United States of 


America, by interpreting the World of ‘Tomorrow. 


During the century and a half that we have been an independent nation, the people of 
the world have been given more of the comforts and conveniences of life than were given to 


them during all the preceding years of civilization. 


Our scientists, inventors, engineers, business leaders, financial people, professional men, 
labor leaders, farmers, government representatives, artists, educators, and all others in every 
walk of life are developing higher standards of living and a diversity of intelligence which will 


give our country a prominent place in the better World of ‘Tomorrow. 


As we move ahead, we must remember the importance of tolerance in industrial, financial, 


labor, racial, religious and political relations and encourage individual thought and enterprise. 


We are part of the world and we must shape our policies and our program to fit in with 
those of other countries wherever we can do so with mutual benefit. A fine example of what can 
be done in this direction is furnished by the International Chamber of Commerce, which seeks 


world peace through world trade. 


In the World of Tomorrow the coming generations of all nations will be able to add im- 
portant contributions to the improvement of living standards and the progress of civiliza- 


tion generally. 


The better World of Tomorrow will belong to the youth of today. ‘The New York World’s 
Fair will afford an opportunity for the young men and women, the boys and girls, to visualize 
what the World of Tomorrow will mean to them and will encourage them to prepare to do 


a better job than has been done by any previous generation. 


- 


*World Headquarters Building PRESIDENT. INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS A 
590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. MACHINES CORPORATION 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


The biggest date in 1938: No. 
vember 8. 
* 


WPA:Wonderful Political Asset. 
* 


Reason counsels reasonable in- 
ventories—abnormal neither way, 
* 


Japan is finding that war is what 
Sherman called it. 
* 


To New Dealers: Deficits are not 
assets. 

* 
Dictators ultimately will be 
ditched. 

* 
Saving is the only workaday sal- 
vation for individual, family, na- 
tion. 

* 
One day Chamberlain — or his 
successor—wont be so submis- 
sive. 

* 
The least enviable nations today: 
Japan, Russia, Germany, Italy. 

* 


NLRB: Nutty Labor Revolution- 
ary Body. 

* 
Shoestring home building is like- 
ly to increase. 

* 
Brewing: A Garner-plus-Farley 
Roosevelt split. 

* 
American securities still are the 
most attractive. 

* 
To Banker and RFC Chairman 
Jesse Jones: You know bankers 
are as eager for safe loans as you 
are as a bank head. 

* 
How easy and alluring to spend 
other people’s money whenever 
you get the chance! 

* 
More jobs are more desirable 
than more political jockeying. 

* 
PWA plays may be dramatic for 
participants. But they're tragic 
for taxpayers footing the bills. 


“Give us each day our daily 
bread” is a stronger, more ap- 
pealing prayer than “Give us each 
day more political nostrums.” 
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light from Leaders 


Government employment is an ex- 

dient, but I am_ old-fashioned 
enough to believe that the only ulti- 
: No. @ mate solution is increased business.— 
jouN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 








Asset, Management isn’t a man, or a 
group of men, but an idea. It is the 
le in. @ idea of co-ordinating the work done 
way, fm by a lot of people so that they can all 
be better off—Donatp D. Davis, 
- what president, General Mills, Inc. 

Labor, without which there could 
be no economic progress, must real- 
ize that its problems are identical 
with those of management. Both 
must strive to give maximum service 
to the public, to keep labor and man- 
agement employed at fair returns, and 
to attract capital to industry—W. 
PaLEN CoNWaAY, president, Guaranty 

® Trust Company of New York. 
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Those businesses that sell the most 
goods during the next ten years will 
have the kind of advertising that cre- 
ates not only customers, but friends. 
—N. W. Aver & Son, INc. 
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Fal ay ° 
aly. Industrial managements should re- 


proach themselves for not making it 
clear to their workers that present 
government social security is neither 
as liberal nor as soundly financed as 
the private social security which 
industry was forced to abandon.— 
W. G. MarsHAL.L, vice-president, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. 
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e the To be successful in meeting the 


housing problem today, we must sup- 
ply a “plan of living” with the homes 
we build, and not mere shelter. . . 
We must produce the package for 
5 you @ modern living demanded by the peo- 

ple within their ability to pay —E. O. 

SHREVE, vice-president, General Elec- 
pend & tric Co. 
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We have a great pioneering job 

to do. Working together, as banking 

rable and business have done in the past, 
19. with the support of labor and govern- 
ment, we can reach a solution of our 

c for § Common problems.—FREpERICK W. 
ragic NICHOL, vice-president, International 


Is Business Machines Corp. 
daily There is only one sound, honest 
oe Way to improve conditions, and Ben- 
cach amin Franklin enunciated that doc- 
” rine many years ago. That doctrine, 
. in effect, is service, thrift and work. 
—Witson S. IsHERwoop, general 
— 


salesmanager, AC Spark Plug. divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp. 
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of New York ; J. F. McFadden, President 
Chamber of Commerce Building : : St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 





Copyright 1938, American Credit Indemnity Co. of 


PROTECTION 


For nearly half a century, Credit Insurance has been safe- 
guarding the capital and profits of Manufacturers and Jobbers 
by providing a reserve on which to draw when customers default. 


Credit Insurance Companies protect billions of dollars of sales 
annually. These companies are strong, safe, conservative. 
Their principles and policies are sound. 


American Credit Insurance 


is written by “the pioneer’’—the oldest Credit Insurance Com- 
pany in America—the company which writes more Credit In- 
surance than any other company in the world. 


In considering Credit Insurance, remember these factors, and 
also that the ‘‘American’’ Company has devoted its undivided 
services and all its resources to Credit Insurance—exclusively. 
Every contract has been fulfilled. All policyholders have been 
reimbursed on every established claim. 

“American” protection widens its scope to meet existing con- 
ditions. Today, ‘“77-B” cases have the same status as insol- 
vencies. This is vitally important. Petitions this year are at their 
highest since 1935. Under ‘77-B,"’ a Credit Executive has no 
voice in enforcing payment when debtors reorganize. At best, 
he must follow the dictates of a Court (possibly unfavorable). 


When you investigate Credit Insurance, investigate 


"RICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 
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For almost 10 Years National Biscuit Company 
has Operated an Average of 1000 International Trucks 
in its Nation-Wide Delivery Service 





Back in 1925 National BiscuitCom- Internationals go everywhere, and Ave 
pany started buying International everywhere they go they are ably and Spe 
Trucks. By 1929 the National Bis- economically serviced by Interna- 
cuit organization owned athousand. _tional’s network of Branch Houses 
























And the fleet has been maintained and Dealers. = 
around that figure ever since bythe = This is one of innumerable ex- a 
purchase of an average of 200 new amples of all-around International ag 
Internationals every year. Here’s a hauling satisfaction—an example A 
testimonial on trucks written in significant to every owner and pro- the 
simple figures and few words. spective owner of motor trucks in C01 
oxgi Lined up, bumper to bumper, these the country today. wt 
’ N. B. C. Internationals would make a There is an International Branch tio 
parade over two miles long—a great or Dealer near you ready to show pa 
fleet of great trucks in the service of you the right truck for your work wl 

a great organization. whether you operate a single truck 
These National Biscuit Company ora fleet of ahundred or at*ousand. ” 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY Ne 

(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Avoid inflating prices by TO nurture recovery, prices 
. . should be kept on an even 
speculative buying keel. The surest way to 
precipitate relapse would be 
an orgy of speculative expansion of inventories, with 
consequent skyrocketing of prices. This writer warned 
against permitting inventories to run down inordinately. 
A warning now is in order against rushing to inflate 
them inordinately regardless of cost. The ultimate out- 
come will be better if all parties—consumers, retailers. 
wholesalers, manufacturers—keep their heads, act ra- 
tionally, avoid excesses. Speculation should play little 
part in managing a business. Let executives and others 
unable to resist their speculative propensities turn to the 
security and commodity markets. 
* 


Hew auto models should SALES of the little-changed 
. 1938 automobile models have 
be expedited 


been less than half of 1937 
production. The intimations 
are that 1939 products will include notable innovations 
and improvements. Manufacturers, therefore, should lose 
no time in dangling their new wares before prospects. 
Either the annual auto shows should be held earlier, or 
producers should not hold back their 1939 offerings until 
November, provided they can get into production earlier. 
Few things would do more to quicken economic recovery 


than substantial revival in motor-car sales. 
* 


ily @ billion ladled out WITH much pride and 
in thi reening, ecretar ckes 
mn thirty days P g y 


announces that “within less 
than thirty working days 
since President Roosevelt signed the 1938 PWA Act, 
the PWA has passed the billion-dollar mark in author- 
ized construction.” This works out, for an eight-hour 
day, at $70,000 every minute. Approved projects under 
the latest spending program reached 3,857 by the end 





FACT AND COMMENT 


‘“*WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING"’ 


N 


August 15, 1938 


of July. Doubtless this constitutes a world record in 
ladling out taxpayers’ money. 

The whole philosophy of the New Deal has been 
“Spend, spend, spend.” If there be virtue in dipping 
deeply into taxpayers’ pockets, the New Deal has been by 
all odds the most virtuous administration in America’s 
history. Applicants for Federal funds are warned that 
they must get busy without any shilly-shallying, that 
“PWA will accept no application after September 30; 
if inert areas wish to participate in the program they 
must act now.” 

Old-fashioned governments used to take, and _ still 
take, pride in administering national affairs economically, 
in keeping down expenditures, in balancing budgets and 
reducing public debt. New Dealers glory in reversing and 
ridiculing all such ideas and practices. They gloat over 
the prospective deficit this fiscal year of $4,000,000,000. 

The exhibition reminds me of a demonstration made 
when I was a youth by a professor. He put a fly into a 
bottle of oxygen. What a glorious time it had! But it 
quickly expired. 

* 
Where radicals have been — pose me squelched 

oth radical politicians and 
squelched radical labor tains A 70- 
year-old reader, who has had 
a varied, up-and-down life, tells how he feels and what 
has happened. After endorsing sentiments expressed by 
this writer that America became great under the Old 
Deal, and after recounting his early rise to millionaire- 
dom, years of prosperity, then disaster, and scorning the 
idea of “getting a pension, being a sponge, turning sour 
and radical,’ he continues: 

“Here I am at 70, commencing to get on my feet 
once more. I am living in Seattle where I and thousands 
of others a few months ago showed the rest of the 
country the way. Through the ballot box we kicked out 
radicals and ekcted the finest Mayor we have ever had, 
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so that today Seattle is free from all labor troubles, is 
balancing her budget—and you just watch Seattle and the 
State of Washington the next few years!” 

If the United States could have a similar housecleaning 
of subversive, meretricious, un-American politicians and 
labor leaders, what limit could be set to America’s pos- 
sible prosperity ? 


* 
Hate hate. 


* 
Boondoggling—at expense WONDERFUL is the re- 
of taxpayers sourcefulness of tax-spend- 


ers in finding excuses for 
dipping into our pockets. 
Washington would have us believe that these staggering 
expenditures are constructive, productive of national bene- 
fit. But boondoggling apparently is still rife and rampant. 
I have just received from the WPA, in my home State, 
a request for biographical data, with this explanation : 


Our organization is engaged in compiling information which 
will include data on outstanding State personalities. Naturally, 
we wish to be correct and up to date in every detail. Will 
you co-operate by filling out the enclosed questionnaire, and 
returning it at your earliest convenience in the franked envelope 
enclosed for this purpose? 


I am asked, among other things, to record “Business 
(or profession) in which you are at present engaged.” 
Also, to enlighten this Governmental organization, Fed- 
eral Writers’ Project, regarding my “hobbies, pet likes 
and dislikes, etc.” 

Why other taxpayers should have to foot the bill for 
“glorifying’”’ my humble self, I cannot fathom. If this 
particular tax-spending outfit really wanted to get the 
data requested at a minimum cost, it could have obtained 
it without even the price of a postage stamp, by copying 
it from “Who’s Who in America” or other suchlike 
standard publications. 

Silly, wasteful, inexcusable boondoggling, I calls it. 

* 
The man worth while, remember, ts he who “can smile 
when everything goes dead wrong.” 


Labor Leader Murray is -\ HIGH United States Steel 
educating lieutenants Corporation executive, confid- 


ing to me that its contract with 
the CIO would be renewed, 
declared enthusiastically that Philip Murray, head of 
the Steel Workers Organizing Committee, had played 
absolutely fair, had lived up to every pledge and had kept 
his followers thoroughly in line—in contrast with the ir- 
responsible, ineffective, trouble-breeding leadership of 
Homer Martin, head of the automobile workers’ union. 
One of my associates contributes this information: 





Employers—often legitimately—accuse labor urions of shirking 
responsibility. With mushroom growth of unions in steel, auto- 
motive and other industries, labor leaders themselves admit they 
are confronted with a Herculean task in training and educating 
rank-and-file union members to act responsiby, fairmindedly, 
intelligently. Philip Murray, head of the SWOC—America’s 
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second-largest labor union—recently confessed: “We've got the 
job here of turning 18,000 labor organizers into 18,000 responsible 
labor administrators. It will take time—but we'll do it.” 

Here’s what he has done so far: First, he printed and dis. 
tributed an A.B.C. manual for union men—telling them what 
to do, what not to do, in dealing with management. Then, he 
issued another pamphlet, “Production Problems,” outlining 2 
program of management-union co-operation. 

His latest move is even more significant. He brought together 
some 200 union officials at a Pennsylvania Summer camp (see 
page 17) to drill them in right conduct. 

All this should bring fruitful results. 

Amen! 

* 


Suspect the chronically suspicious. 
* 


WHAT do we witness here in 
“the sixth year of Utopia,” as 
reader H. H. Kramer calls it? 
High and low alike at Washington 
have never ceased to condemn everybody and everything 
in America before the New Dealers took hold. But does 
the current economic and employment spectacle warrant 
bragging? Unemployment has been back near its peak. 
We have straggling industry, strangled public utilities, 
starved railroads. Money deposited in banks brings not 
one penny of return and savings banks have cut their 
interest rates. Federal obligations have skyrocketed 
more than $20,000,000,000. Agriculture has become de- 
pendent upon subsidies. 


Old days versus 
these days 


Observes Mr. Kramer: 

“In a recent issue, J. D. Hart, of Miami, asks: ‘If 
your ideas had worked or were workable, why in the 
name of everything sensible didn’t they work under 
Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, et al, when business had 
everything its own way?’ 

“The answer is, of course, that they did work. What 
would we not all, including Mr. Hart, give to have the 
free opportunities, the full employment and the pros- 
perity of the days of Harding, Hoover, et al, back again. 

“It has become a standard formula of demagogism, 
freely used by the President himself, to refer to those 
days—when labor was profitably employed and _ not 
working for politicians on the PWA and W PA—as being 
something terrible, whereas they were the best days this 
country has ever enjoyed: More jobs, more money for 
everyone, more freedom, more security, less taxes, less 
class hatreds, than we will ever again see in our days. 

“The first depression was economic, not political, as 
this second one is. It was caused by speculation getting 
out of hand—so much prosperity that people lost their 
sense of values. But one would be led to think that no 
Democrats, no radicals, or pinkos had any part in that 
spree—that it was purely a Republican debauch. 

“In the sixth year after the sins of Harding, Coolidge, 
Hoover et al, have been washed away, we will see thou- 
sands of men here in Chicago, who were once happily em- 
ployed in industry, now working for a pittance scraping 
soot off the undersides of viaducts. That is all the New 
Deal has been able to do for them in the sixth year of 
Utopia.” 
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CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


ALBERT D. LASKER 


SUCCESS 
personality. 

The twain have won for Don 
Francisco (46) one of the very big- 
gest advertising positions in America, 
the presidency of Lord & Thomas, 
the firm name of Albert D. Lasker’s 
towering advertising agency. 

To fill “A.D.’s” shoes is quite an 
undertaking. He long has been recog- 
nized as America’s Advertising Man 
Number One in point of financial 
achievement. He had sufficient faith 
in his own brains to impel him to 
invest freely in business enterprises 
entrusting their advertising to him. 
Bull's eyes were repeatedly scored, 
to the enrichment of both advertiser 
and advertising agency. 

Mr. Lasker has performed several 
lifetimes’ work in the forty years 
since he started, including much pub- 
lic service. His family and friends 
have persuaded him, because of the 
strain, to try semi-retirement oftener 
than once. But he could not stay put 
—on the shelf. This time, however, 
he has very definitely decided to take 
life more leisurely. 

He is fortunate in having had as- 
sociated with him for twenty-four 
years Donald William Francisco, who 
has made a conspicuous name for 
himself both as an advertising genius 
and a constructive citizen in Cal- 
ifornia. Like his retiring chief, he has 
a penchant for politics: It was he who 
took over the Merriam gubernatorial 
campaign when Upton Sinclair was 
the three-to-one favorite, and com- 
pletely turned the tide. California’s 
unique co-operative marketing of 
fruit has been largely his work. 

His looks could have won him star- 
dom in Hollywood. But advertising is 
in his blood—and also in the blood of 
Don, Jr., as it is in the blood of Mr. 


recipe: Ability-plus- 


DON FRANCISCO 


Lasker's only son and elder daughter. 

Although born in Michigan, Fran- 
cisco has long been accepted by Cal- 
ifornians as a native son. His favorite 
sport is surf-board riding. He plays 
at golf and at tennis. He shines much 
more brilliantly as a speaker. He be- 
lieves in business men shouldering 
pro bono publico responsibilities. 


IN these days of so much Com- 
munistic talk, here’s a good one about 
the late Charles P. Steinmetz, Gen- 
eral Electric’s eccentric wizard. 

It was well known among his asso- 
ciates that Steinmetz was forced to 
leave Germany because of his Social- 
istic-anarchistic sympathies. The leg- 
end grew up that Steinmetz refused 
to draw any regular salary and that 
G. E. simply honored whatever 
checks he drew. 

“T well recall,” relates a G. E. old- 
timer, “that in the early 90’s Stein- 
metz talked to the chief electrical en- 
gineer about his salary. The latter 
jokingly asked, ‘Since when have you 
ceased being an anarchist, Steinmetz ?’ 

“*Since you paid me a salary of 
$5,000 a year,’ was his quick reply.” 

Incidentally, he drew regularly 
many times that amount annually 
after his genius flowered. 


SOME men allow their jobs to 
absorb their lives. They uninter- 
ruptedly think business, eat business, 
talk business, dream business. 

David Sarnoff, humble immigrant 
who plodded his way to achievement 
and fame, becoming head of the Radio 
Corporation of America before he 
was 40, is one of them. 

A nationally - known 
business leader recently invited 
friends, clients, customers to an 
elaborate party. picnic, at his spacious 


millionaire 


DAVID SARNOFF 


estate. Dave Sarnoff was among those 
thus honored. But he didn’t go, be- 
cause, as he explained, “I don’t play 
golf, I don’t drink, I don’t play cards, 
I have no fund of stories, so I could 
contribute nothing to such a party.” 

His (N.Y.C.) home reflects his 
intense absorption in his work. One 
room reminds one of the engine-room 
of a transatlantic liner, so crowded is 
it with mechanical contrivances. He 
has television equipment, RCA mo- 
tion picture sound equipment, con- 
traptions for tapping radio programs 
galore in any one or all of the 17 
rooms. 

As super-boss of NBC, he has 
rigged up apparatus enabling him to 
tune in not only on any radio pro- 
gram, but also on rehearsals, or any- 
thing and everything else going on. 
An expert wireless operator in his 
early ‘teens, he can listen in, via short 
wave, On communications from any 
part of the world. : 

Instead of getting his relaxation 
from poker or bridge or convivial 
gatherings or light plays, he goes 
in for serious (often scientific) con- 
versation, deep reading, opera and 
other classical music. 

Maybe this explains why he has 
traveled so much farther than some 
of us who frivol at bridge, poker. 
golf, parties, light entertainment, and 
the like. 


ONE corporation management that 
has failed to sell itself successfully 
against government attack as a mo- 
nopoly is the Aluminum Company of 
America. Result: It repeatedly comes 
under political fire and has to expend 
endless energy defending itself in the 
courts. It should do a better job in 
telling the public, assuming it feels it 
can justify its record. —B. C. F. 
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“Who is this man Andrews? 
methods? 


International 


What is he like? What are his 
How will he be to deal with?” 


That’s what busi- 


ness men are asking about Elmer F. Andrews, administrator 


of the Federal Wage-Hour Law. 


HE acts of few men will have as 

direct an effect on business as 

those of the Federal Wage-Hour 
Law’s administrator. 

For, sooner or later, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act—official title of the 
new Federal law which calls for the 
setting of minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours—is going to reach into 
and affect every business in the land, 
large or small, national or local. 

More than that : While the new law 
is generally regarded as a construc- 
tive piece of legislation, it is potential 
dynamite ; it is a highly administrative 
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Here are the answers. 


law, giving the administrator broad 
powers, calling for numberless deci- 
sions and policies. The character of 
the man who will wield those powers, 
who will make those decisions and 
policies, is of far-reaching importance 
io business. 

Until the Act becomes effective on 
October 24, it is impossible to fore- 
cast what Administrator Elmer F. 
Andrews will do about it. Andrews, 
wisely, refuses to make predictions. 
Eut from his record, we can draw 
several conclusions about the type of 
mind he will bring to the job and the 


attitude with which he will meet jts 
most urgent demands. 

A significant sidelight on Andrews 
is the response evoked by his appoint- 
ment. Government high-ups approved 
him in ringing tones. Leaders of 
both labor-union factions nodded their 
heads in satisfaction. Industrialists 
who knew Andrews sat back and 
breathed a sigh of relief. Everybody 
seems to be happy. ; 

The chief reason is that Andrews 
steps into his new Washington office 
from a long and successful career as 
Industrial Commissioner of New 
York State. He has had nine years 
of experience in handling labor prob- 
lems in a region where such problems 
are intricate and perplexing. Under 
his guidance, the State has taken a 
forward part in fashioning progres- 
sive industrial laws. More important 
from the point of view of his new job, 
Andrews has achieved administrative 
set-ups for the New York industrial 
laws which are considered models for 
the entire nation. 

Equally valuable, from the stand- 
point of the task ahead, is Andrews’ 
earlier business training. 

After graduation as civil engineer 
from Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
in 1915, Andrews worked for the 
Maryland Casualty Company, where 
he learned the practical phase of com- 
pensation insurance. He served asa 
lieutenant and pilot in the air service 
during the War, following which he 
resumed his engineering career. En- 
suing years were busy and varied. He 
supervised the construction of sugar 
warehouses and a railroad in Cuba; 
built factories in New York State; 
became, successively, assistant engi- 
neer in the construction department 
of the New York Central Railroad, 
assistant maintenance manager of the 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, and 
estimating engineer of the Seaboard 
Air Line extension from West Palm 
Beach to Miami. Returning to New 
York, he served as manager of the 
highways and bridges bureau of the 
Queensboro Chamber of Commerce 
and, in that capacity, prepared plans 
for parks, playgrounds, and an exten- 
sive arterial highway system. 

In 1929, Andrews was appointed 
Deputy Industrial Commissioner of 
New York State, under Frances Per- 
kins. When the latter became Secre- 
tary of Labor in 1933, Andrews 
moved up into the vacated commis- 
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APNDREWS cosa 


sjonership and has remained in that 

st ever since. During 1933 he also 
srved as labor adviser for the Na- 
ional Labor Board in the coal-mining 
sctions of Alabama, Kentucky, and 
Pennsylvania, and in 1934 was named 
by President Roosevelt as chairman 
of the American Delegation at the 
International Labor Conference in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Andrews is pro-New Deal in his 
views, of course, and is favorably in- 
dined toward labor. Nobody could 
expect a man of different outlook to 
be appointed to the new Federal job. 
But he can see both sides. Having 
employed thousands of workingmen 
and having filled pay envelopes him- 
self, he is fully aware that the busi- 
ness man has some rights, too. 

Psychologically, Andrews has 
shown himself to be untheatrical, per- 
suasive rather than dynamic, pains- 
taking, deliberate, and slow-moving. 
If a situation calls for drastic action, 
he can be as tough as any crack-down 
expert ; but he apparently has the ex- 
ecutive ability to prevent those situa- 
tions from arising. Through many 
years of settling disputes, he has re- 
vealed a knack of sending everybody 
out of a conference feeling soothed 
and satisfied. 

Above all else, though, Andrews is 
a fact-finder. He simply revels in 
statistics and surveys. Recently, for 
example, when devising a method of 
regulating beauty shops under New 
York’s Minimum Wage Law, An- 
drews instituted a study comprising 
seventy cities and villages throughout 
the State. Some 2,000 shops were 
visited, shops of all kinds—independ- 
ents, chains, combination beauty-and- 
barber establishments, and so forth. 
All types of workers, wages, hours, 
and conditions were noted. When he 
got through, Andrews knew more 
about the beauty business and its re- 
quirements than most of the owners. 


He Faces Stormy Times 


Andrews’ personality and _ beliefs 
become interesting indeed when con- 
trasted with the problems he will face 


as Wage-Hour administrator. For 
many keen observers are predicting 
stormy times. 

First of all, the pressure on him 
will be severe. From every quarter 
will come demands for speedy action. 
Union groups, quite probably, will 
try to force his hand, to hurry the 


fixing of wage and hour regulations. 
Business men will besiege him with 
countless questions of immediate con- 
cern—questions on industry group- 
ings, exemptions, overtime, and so 
on. It has even been rumored that 
some individual companies may try 
to rush their own wage-and-hour 
standards through in the hope that, 
by so doing, they can settle their own 
particular competitive difficulties. 
Early appointment of the industrial 
committees called for by the law will 
be strenuously urged, again and again. 

All such haste appears quite fu- 
tile. Pressure on this stocky, com- 
posed man has little visible effect. 
Andrews goes about his work quietly 
and with dogged thoroughness. When 
he sits down to talk or make recom- 
mendations, he likes to be _ well 
equipped with facts about the subject 
at hand. It’s extremely doubtful that 
Andrews will ever let himself be hur- 
ried or stampeded. He will probably 
appoint those committees when he’s 
good and ready. 


“What Is An Industry?” 


Andrews’ second big challenge will 
be that of definition. And here his 
sure-footed approach should prove a 
tremendous asset. Both industry and 
the Administration recognize now 
that the successful operation of any 
law of this sort depends in large de- 
gree upon the definition of terms. For 
instance, the Wage-Hour Act applies 
only to those engaged in “interstate 
commerce.” But what is “interstate 
commerce”? It seems simple enough ; 
but under examination we find scores 
of businesses, trades, and professions 
which are not easily categorized. An- 
drews will have to decide who is 
covered by the Act, and who is not. 

Again—what is an “area of pro- 
duction”? A state? Part of a state? 
A group of states, perhaps? 

Or—what is an industry? (One of 
Andrews’ friends says, “Boy, oh boy, 
I’m glad I don’t have to answer that 
one!”) Many people still say that 
NRA would have been far less a 
waste of time had there been a clear 
answer to that question, and if there 
had not been such a cloud of individ- 
ual and conflicting codes. 

And, mind you, there will be defini- 
tions within definitions. The shipping 
industry, as a case in point, seems to 
be a clear-cut line of business, with 
employees that are readily defined. 


But how about a dock-worker? Is 
he a seaman? Is he a member of the 
shipping industry at all? A minor 
question, to be sure, but it’s those 
little things that can scramble an ad- 
ministrator’s brain. Andrews, though, 
doesn’t scramble. When he finally 
defines his terms, we may expect 
mighty few loopholes. 

Policing the law will, naturally, be 
one of the major obstacles. The long- 
range aim of the Act, aside from the 
“ceilings” and “cellars,” is to help 
bring about national standards of 
labor and working conditions—to do 
away with geographical differences 
and to bring backward parts of the 
country into line with normal areas. 


Will He Be Dominated? 


This is a mammoth task. And it is 
complicated by the fact that many sec- 
tions don’t choose to be brought into 
line. All along the fear has been that 
some states or industrial areas will, 
through self-regulation, attempt to 
wink at abuses or undermining prac- 
tices. 

If so, they will have Andrews to 
deal with ; for his consuming ambition 
is to see country-wide wage rates es- 
tablished. His whole attitude toward 
wage and hour legislation was ex- 
pressed in a recent speech. 

“The protection of our working 
population, of our industry, and of 
our national wellbeing lies in national 
standards,’ he declared. “There has 
been the cry that industry cannot 
stand cutting hours and increasing 
wages. Actually, industry cannot 
stand not to do so. Low wages mean 
less buying power to purchase the 
products of industry; long hours 
mean fewer persons employed to pur- 
chase the products of industry. To- 
gether they mean pernicious economic 
anemia.” 

Andrews then went on to say that 
if geographical wage differentials 
were permitted to nullify the advan- 
tages of the Wage-Hour Bill it would 
result in states bidding against each 
other for industries, which would 
have the same disastrous effect as the 
erection of tariff barriers between 
them. 

So there will lie much of the drama. 
On the one hand, a law difficult to 
police and several groups of people 
not wanting it policed; on the other, 
Andrews—determined to see that the 
law is observed, and observed every- 
where with equal respect. 

If anybody can do it, Andrews 
seems to be the man. There’s many 
a beauty-shop or laundry owner who 
tried to evade New York’s Minimum 
Wage Law and who could tell a tear- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Watch That First Impression! 


Here’s the true confession of a business man 
who does what all of us would like to—over- 
charges a company because of rude reception, 
throws business toward those who treat visi- 
tors like humans, points out what he likes 
and doesn’t like in reception methods 


T had always seemed obvious that 
first impressions are as lasting in 
business as throughout life. It had 

always seemed to me that any busi- 
ness management would recognize 
the importance of watching that first 
impression, 

But it was Numb Norah, as she was 
none too affectionately known in our 
own organization, who really made 
me a connoisseur of information desks 
—or call me a crank, if you prefer. 

The head of a corporation in a 
distant city was the key to a situation 
I had been working on for weeks, and 
making some progress. He happens 
to be a rather insignificant-looking 
little fellow, which of course means 
he had to have a lot extra on the ball 
to get to where he now is. But he 
was not impressive enough to get past 
Numb Norah, the day he walked up 
to our information desk and asked for 
me. 

“He's too busy to see you,” Norah 
snapped, and resumed her discussion 
with a friend. My caller telephoned 
ine from the corner drug store, I met 
him in the lobby five minutes later 
with profuse apologies, and every- 
thing ended happily—except for 
Norah, who got fired. 

3ut it took a struggle. Neither our 
office manager nor his boss would get 
excited about the poor quality of our 
reception efforts. So I burst into the 
corner office and had it out with the 
president. He agreed with everyting 
I said, and dumped the job in the 
sales department’s lap. ‘After all, 
that desk is primarily a selling job,” 
he decided. “Let’s give it to the sales 
department and see what they can do 
with it.” They did extremely well 
with it, and when some years later 
the company was sold to a bigger out- 
fit which promptly shelved the novel 
plan, my private estimate was that 
at least six figures’ worth of the good- 
will that they paid our stockholders 
for had been generated by the desk 
in the front lobby. 

After my flare-up about Numb 
Norah, I took to watching reception 
desks and techniques. It’s an interest- 
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ing study, if you travel a good deal 
and spend a lot of time visiting other 
concerns. 

My years as an office-caller make 
me think that about 5% of Ameri. 
can business does a superlative job of 
receiving visitors. Another 25% does 
a job ranging from very good to 
pretty fair. The other 70% goes all 
the way from pretty bad to terrible. 

Superlative reception does not nec- 
essarily involve the petroleum indus. 
try’s pet definition of a super-service 
station: “A station that services the 
hell out of the customers.” I have 
been made distinctly uncomfortable 
by a very few reception clerks whose 
enthusiasm for showing hospitality 
exceeded the quality of their conver- 
sation—or maybe they were just 
lonely. To give a friendly first im- 
pression requires a friendly, intelli- 
gent person behind the outer desk. A 
well-trained person, too, who knows 
what to do and how to do it. 

As excellent a first impression as 
ever came my way awaits any caller 
at Container Corporation of America, 
The young woman at the desk wel- 
comed me like a house-guest, learned 
that the man I asked for would be 
free in a few minutes. She gave me 
my choice of looking over the com- 
pany products in display cabinets, or 
of a comfortable chair with magazine 
or morning paper. Then she asked 
whether I happen to be related to a 
man of the same family name, older 
than myself, with whom the company 
had done some business. I proudly 
claimed him as an uncle. 

A fine gentleman, she commented, 
backing up. the compliment with facts 
about his commercial and _ personal 
standing. We were exchanging the 
ages of our children by the time a 
private secretary emerged to say | 
could go in. Two or three times since, 
she has greeted me by name and has 
shown familiarity with the enterprise 
under negotiation. Whether she digs 
up her facts independently or is sup- 
plied by an organized internal news 
service, she makes me feel that Con- 
tainer Corporation is an outfit I en- 
joy doing business with. 

At the other extreme, consider a 
visit I made recently to a manufactur- 
er in the same city. I had spent sev- 
eral hours with the president, he had 
to go home but wanted me equipped 
with material to study overnight. 
Rather than wait around while the 


In perfect taste—Miss Dora Smith, reception- 
ist for U..S. Steel’s chairman, greets visitors 
courteously, interviews them tactfully, tele 
phones discreetly. (All photos: Otto Hess) 
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pers were sent up from the files of 
a department, I volunteered to pick 
them up on my way out. 

The department had a tiny ante- 
room fenced off with a rail, its one 
bench was fully occupied by two 
weary salesmen. A boy looked up 
from his desk twenty feet distant, and 
said “Yeh?” 

I asked for Mr. Smith. “He’s gone 
for the day.” 

I explained that the president had 
sent me down for some material. “I 
don’t know anything about it,” said 
my young friend. 

“Isn’t there someone else here, 
whom the president’s office must have 
told about it when they called up and 
found Mr. Smith is out?” I persisted. 

“Maybe Mr. Jones, but he’s got a 
man in his office and these two men 
are ahead of you to see him.” 

“All right,” I agreed in resigna- 
tion. “Can I come inside and sit 
down ?” 

“There’s no chairs here that don’t 
belong to somebody,” he told me with 
obvious pleasure at putting an up- 
pity stranger in his place. 

“Well, for Heaven’s sake, do I 
have to go back and tell the presi- 
dent that your department is too im- 
portant to bother with me, and have 
him come try his luck?” I demanded 
in a wrathy bellow. 

At this, a man came out of a pri- 
vate room at a trot. “Are you the 
gentleman from the president’s of- 
fice?” he inquired, perturbed. “I’m 
Jones. Would you mind waiting in 
Mr. Smith’s office for a few moments 
until I can get cleared away and find 
the stuff for you? Thanks.” 

My troubles were over. But I kept 
wondering, while I sat, how many 
thousands of potential friends and 
customers are turned against that 
company’s products by similarly mis- 
erable reception of visitors. 

It seems to my jaundiced judgment 
that any enterprise incurs an obliga- 
tion to its stockholders, if not to the 
public, of giving callers a decent 
amount of time, attention and com- 
fort. At a textile mill where once I 
called, the telephone girl slid back a 
panel, asked my business, slammed 
the panel, talked inaudibly over the 
telephone. I stood in a narrow pas- 
sageway devoid of bench, chair or 
stool. After a couple of minutes I 
rapped on the window and asked, 
“How about him?” 

“Just wait and he’ll see you after 
a while,” she directed me impatient- 
ly. So I propped myself upright 
against the wall like an ancient Greek 
caryatid and looked over the office. 
Through the glass I could watch the 
great man, duly labeled “General 
Manager.” He read his way through 


Many information desks are manned by men of measurable ability. Above, Kempson Wall 
jots down facts about callers on top executives of Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 


some papers, made several telephone 
calls, summoned two clerks to his desk 
and talked with them for a quarter 
hour. Finally he picked up his tele- 
phone again, and the operator opened 
her loophole long enough to say “He'll 
see you now.” A door latch buzzed. 
I went in, with legs and feet tired 
from their unaccustomed labor of 
standing—and deliberately made a 
deal that cost his company several 
thousand unnecessary dollars. I only 
hope they get similarly punished by 
other spiteful visitors several times a 
year. 

The first requirement of a good re- 
ception desk is a cordial, friendly per- 
son behind it. Even a stupid but ami- 
able receptionist is better than one 
who gives an impression of not car- 
ing. But—why not have a clerk there 
who comprehends that he makes the 
company’s first impression on lots of 
folks who may be important to it? 
Why not select a man or woman in- 
terested in everything about the busi- 
ness, resourceful enough to figure out 
the possible value of this caller to the 
company? I once watched a ‘skilful 
information man help along a timid 
caller to explain exactly what he had 
in mind, then hunt up the right per- 
son to interview him, and introduce 
them when the office man came to 
the lobby. On my way out, an hour 
or so later, I inquired, “Did that man 
really want anything?” 

“He placed an order for $500 
worth of goods,” said the usher, with 
all the pride of a successful sales- 
man. 


A first-rate exhibition of top- 
quality technique in a comparatively 
unimportant matter arose some years 
ago when I walked into the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company’s office at 
Middletown. Some time previously I 
had corresponded with a man who 
was an authority on one specialized 
phase of business-letter writing. I 
asked for him by name. The girl said, 
“Mr. So-and-so left us last February. 
He is now assistant to the president 
of the ABC Corporation in the First 
National Bank Building. The tele- 
phone number is 12345, and you are 
welcome to use my telephone to call 
him. Or if you want to talk about 
letters, perhaps Mr. Thus-and-so can 
take care of you. He was Mr. So- 
and-so’s assistant, and succeeded him 
in that work here.” Contrast this with 
the usual, “He doesn’t work here any 
more. I dunno where he is.” Is this 
perhaps why I specified Armco gal- 
vanized sheets on a home-repair job 
the other day? I suspect so, though 
I cannot prove it. 

A good receptionist may be born 
possessing the job qualifications, but 
these will develop to their maximum 
usefulness a lot sooner if they are 
trained. For example, the usual greet- 
ing is ungrammatical: “Who do you 
want to see?” Or else awkward: 
“Whom do you wish to see?” Most 
of the usual variants seem rather 
more peremptory than is necessary. 
The ideal greeting is “How do you 
do?” or “Good morning,” enunciated 
clearly and with a slightly rising in- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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that every sale is precious. 

But how many of those previous 
sales are leaking away through cracks 
and crevices that ought never be al- 
lowed to open? 

My guess is—plenty! 

Take the case of the man who 
makes an expensive household appli- 
ance. 

“Business,” he told me, “‘is terrible. 
We put a new cheap machine in our 
line to try to stop the drop in sales, 
but so far it hasn’t seemetdto do much 
good. Right now, we’re ‘employing 
only one-third as many men as we 
were using last Fall, and if sales don’t 
pick up soon, we'll have to cut the 
force still more.” 

But the appliance company’s sales 
correspondents pieced together a 
somewhat different story. An amaz- 
ing one, too, in that it could occur in 
business operated on a_ national 
scale. 

“Don’t tell the boss,” said one cor- 
respondent, “but personally, I think 
he’s to blame. We've lost 50% of 
our business, yes; but I’m sure that 
we'd have had less than half of that 
loss if we’d had enough office help 
and if we’d been given anything to 
work with.” 

He pulled a card out of the pile of 
mail on his desk. 

“There’s a sample,” he said, “of 
the way we’ve been running in the 
office. We haven’t been able to keep 
up. We could use another corre- 
spondent easily—and the clerk’s just 
starting to file letters from two weeks 
ago. Read that!” 

I read: “Your informative letter of 
March 16 stated that catalogs and full 
details would be sent in two weeks. 
Would appreciate latest catalogs and 
literature. Also keep me posted on 
other developments that may arise.” 

“Tt’s now,” said the correspondent, 
“July 20. Duplicating and extra help 
cost money, and the company’s cut- 
ting expenses. So we’re a week be- 
hind with most mail, and with the 
form letters that are to be sent out 
with the new catalogs—they were 
published the first of June—we’re 
six weeks behind. I know myself of 


N° one needs to be told these days 


six big orders that were lost because 
I’ve had to be late answering in- 
quiries.” 

Someone stood in the office door— 
a big, pleasant man. 
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Let's Plug Those Sales Leaks 


John Donaly | 





YOUR CATALOG 


Is it up-to-date? Printed and mailed out 
on schedule? Timed to your industry’s 
buying period? 


PRICE LISTS 


Are they kept fresh? New ones sent im- 
mediately to salesmen and distributors? 


INQUIRIES 


Are letters of inquiry answered promptly, 
specifically and briefly—or sent along on 
an endless chain of “referred to”? 


OVERDUE ACCOUNTS 


Are they followed up persistently? 
paid bills canceled immediately? 


OFFICE STAFF 


ls it large enough to do its work? To 
handle inquiries and sales correspondence 
swiftly and thoroughly? To file letters 
and papers promptly and systematically? 


Are 





“Sorry to interrupt,” he apologized. 
“The bookkeeper tells me there’s been 
a change in price on the 100 model.” 

The correspondent nodded. “That’s 
right. It’s $300 now.” 

“Three hundred!” The big man 
stared. “Why wasn’t I notified? I 
just lost a sale because I was quoting 
three-fifty !”’ 

“IT know.” The correspondent 
fidgeted. “The change was made 
about four months ago. We haven't 
had any price lists printed because 
the new catalog’s been taking up all 
our attention. You can have this one, 
though. Carbon’s a bit smeared, but 
you'll be able to read it. I had a girl 
type a half-dozen lists this morning.” 

“That was one of our best dealers,” 
he said slowly. “I didn’t dare tell 
him there won’t be any new price 
lists for a month. The boss is using 
an advertising budget set by quarters, 
and this quarter’s allowance has been 
used up. Price lists are called adver- 
tising here.” 

With that tale in mind, I set out to 
learn what I could of the attitude of 
business toward prospects. I talked 












with credit managers, with salesman. 
agers, with office boys, with pregj- 


dents. I studied the results I got 
personally from inquiries placed with 
companies from which I intended to 
buy. 

And I found, to an astonishing de- 
gree, that business men seem to be 
waiting for customers to knock them 
on the heads, search their pockets for 
information, and ultimately drag sales 
from them by main strength. 

There was the copywriter with a 
company which has a string of maga- 
zines and which does a considerable 
mail-order volume in books, station- 
ery, and office supplies, most of it 
during the Fall and Winter. 

“Last December,” said the copy- 
writer plaintively, “I asked the gen- 
eral manager why it is the plant 
doesn’t publish its catalog in Septem- 
ber instead of November. As the 
publication date now stands, a lot of 
teachers that might use our magazines 
and books have themselves loaded up 
by the time our catalog is issued. 

“The general manager said the idea 
was a good one, and that he wanted 
time to talk it over with the president 
of the firm, who owns the controlling 
interest. 

“The next day, he called me into 
his office. ‘I still think the idea’s 
good,’ he told me; ‘but the president 
doesn’t like it. Says the catalog has 
always been published in November 
because the founder of the firm pub- 
lished his first catalog then, and it’s 
a family tradition.’ ” 

The copywriter sighed. “In the 
last six years, circulation of our mag- 
azines has dropped about 40%. I’m 
not concerned with merchandising the 
books and supplies, and the figures 
never are released to anybody but the 
executives ; but I’d bet long odds that 
the general mail-order business is less 
than it was, too.” 

A Michigan representative for a 
machinery manufacturer told __ this 
one: 

John Conroy (that wasn’t his 
name, of course) had taken on a 
dealership. In January of this year, 
he died. His estate consisted largely 
of a floor model of the machinery he 
had handled. Besides that, there 
were a number of disputed debts. His 
uncle, a wealthy contractor, took over 
the settlement of the estate. 

(Continued on page 32) 








Answer yes or no to the following twenty questions. 


fair; don’t kid yourself. 


ARE YOU A HERO 


to Your Secretary ? 


J. George Frederick 


number of “nos” and multiply by five. This wili be your percentage mark, 


the degree to which you are “a hero to your secretary.” 


mentioned in a question, it counts the same as if you were guilty of all. 


Then count up the 


Be scrupulously 


If you are guilty of only ome of several items 








1. Do you frequently come to busi- 
ness with a morning grouch? 


2. Do you take out your irritations 


and bad moods on your secretary by 
being gruff, explosive, short, cross, 
peevish or hyper-critical ? 


3. Do you ignore the full courtesies 
due any woman from a man toward 
your secretary ? 


4. Are you inclined occasionally to 
carp and complain, blaming your sec- 
retary for errors and neglect which 
are really your own? 


5. Do you leave your dictation too 


late in the day to finish without over- 
time? 


6. Do you put up a “front” to others 
in the organization (or outside it) 
which your secretary knows to be 
false? 


7. Do you chew gum, smoke a cigar 
furiously, or use a loud “lecture hall” 
voice while dictating ? 


8. Do you demand much obsequious 
secretarial attention ? 


9. Are you “helpless without your 
secretary,” scarcely able to get any- 
thing done when without her? 


10. Are you the kind who makes 
grand gestures of magnanimity, gen- 
erosity and large-mindedness to other 
business men, when your secretary 
has reason to know you are other- 
wise? 


11. Are you full of pious pretensions 
when your secretary has reason to 
know you are otherwise; or profess 
friendship for people whom your sec- 
retary knows you secretly “knock’’? 


12. Do you pretend to be the last 
word in business efficiency when your 
secretary knows you are not? 


13. Do you give the impression to 
others that you are fastidious and 
meticulous, when your secretary has 
reason to know that the 
“front” you are not? 


behind 


14. Do you “clown” or. “show off” 
before your secretary? 


15. Do you give others the impres- 
sion that you are brave, steady and 
courageous, when your 
knows that you are not? 


secretary 


16. Are you inconsiderate and un- 
helpful to your secretary ? 


17. Have you the habit of asking 
your secretary to deceive others in 
your behalf, or of occasionally throw- 
ing the blame on her? 


18. Do you frequently dodge bad 
messes, leaving your secretary to fix 
things ? 


19. Do you permit your wife to 
choose your secretaries or to annoy 
them once they are chosen? 


20. Is it your impression that four 
of your last five secretaries, when 
they speak of you to others, describe 
you as a good deal less than a fine, 
splendid man and executive? 
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HE idea of a group sharing one 

executive job seems to be grow- 

ing in favor. But the idea isn’t so 
brand new as some folks think. 

But let’s omit the history and talk 
about whether committees are worth 
their salt here and now. 

For the affirmative, there’s this to 
be said: 

Two heads are better than one, 
and we are to assume that three, four, 
five or more are progressively better. 

Personal prejudices are neutralized 
in a group decision. 

Impulsive actions are cushioned by 
collaboration among several members. 

Heavy responsibility is spread over 
several pairs of shoulders. 

This all sounds satisfying and con- 
vincing to those who believe in com- 
mittees, but not at all so to those who 
don’t. Say the latter: 

Two heads are better than one only 
when both are capable of adding 
something. And you just cannot 
know in advance that each committee 
member has a plus sign in his make- 
up. 

Next, a lot depends on who make 
up the committee. If the president 
is chairman, how can he avoid domi- 
nating it? If he wants mere ad- 
visory opinions, he can get them with- 
out any committee meetings. 

The committee composed of de- 
partment heads or others on about 





H. Armstrong Roberts 


Heads Aren't Better Than 1 


W. H. Conant 


even footing has a different complex. 
It is the inevitable jockeying for per- 
sonal or departmental advantage. 
The subject under debate is likely to 
run a poor second. 

Do committees have the snap, pre- 
cision and general efficiency of the 
experienced, decisive executive ? 

A group of minds can scarcely 
function with the innate smoothness, 
continuity and singleness of direction 
which is characteristic of the trained, 
individual thinker. 

Are they prompt? Can you get 
three to nine men together in the 
twinkling of an eye and have them 
forthwith hear, grasp and settle a 
question when it is current? 

An indulgent smile is the only an- 
swer needed here. 

Well, then, if we allow reasonable 
time and set a date for the needed ac- 
tion, can we count on a result accord- 
ing to schedule? 

We cannot. Absences, pressing de- 
mands on the individual, time for de- 
bate and for the slowest witted to 
catch up with the quicker minds, 
postponements and the many delays 
of human intercourse drag out these 
meetings and their hoped-for de- 
cisions until the best moment has 
passed. 

But more important is the effect 
on the combined skill and capacity of 
the organization. We can’t build up 
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executives from raw material with. 
out a course in execution. Delibera. 
tion, the keynote of committee work 
is only one-third the job of manage. 
ment. The other two-thirds are de. 
cision and action. 

Committees are good on delibera- 
tion when they can be held to the 
subject and away from irrelevant talk 
about the host of things men discuss 
when they get together. Decision 
may come eventually, with qualifica- 
tions to satisfy the hard-to-agree ele. 
ment. But action, of course, is al- 
ways an individual matter, with or 
without the committee prologue. 


Perhaps more important still is the 
effect of committee seclusion on those 
who wish to reach its members from 
the outer business world. No matter 
how strong a man may be for the 
committee idea in his own business, 
when he wants to reach someone in 
another concern he doesn’t like to 
bump into the “in-a-meeting” re. 
sponse. Who among you would say 
openly to such a man, “I don’t care 
how important your message may be, 
our committee parley at this moment 
is more important, so don’t bother 
me.” None would, of course; it’s 
ridiculous. Yet we say that very 
thing in substance when we let a sec- 
retary or telephone operator tell the 
world we’re in a meeting. 

Finally, there’s the upset to daily 
affairs, to the normal and orderly 
transaction of business. We cant 
read or dictate or sign our mail when, 
if and as it needs to be done. We 
can’t look over our sales or purchases, 
sign checks, talk with salesmen, or 
study reports or anything else when 
committees take us from our desks 
and suspend our regular routine. 


Even Providence Would Hesitate 


“But look here, don’t you realize 
that big things get too big for one 
man? Don’t you know that all mat- 
ters affecting people in the mass are 
worked out by committees—such as 
those of legislatures, associations, 
unions and all bodies having to do 
with diverse interests?” 


Yes, but are we in that world at 
all when we run a business? The 
buying and selling of goods, the de- 
signing and making of products, the 
adding of value to raw materials by 
the skill of labor, science and manage- 
ment—none of this involves the prob- 
lems of governing mankind. 

It is little short of marvelous how 
efficiently the experienced, trained, 
single mind operates on a problem 
and reaches a conclusion. Harmoniz- 
ing a group of minds to function with 
any close approach to this perfection 
is a feat which even Providence 
would hesitate to attempt. 
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What's New 
In Business 


Thought-Booster for Executives 


Westinghouse Electric now con- 
tributes to business management 
something new in stimulating execu- 
tive thinking. 

For some time, Roscoe Seybold, 
vice-president and controller, had 
noticed that employees of his and 
other companies were continually 
asking themselves, “Why? Why does 
the company do that? Why on earth 
are we asked to do this?” And 
whenever a mental question broke 
into speech, the answer was usually 
a lame, “Because we’ve always done 
it that way”. 

To Vice-President Seybold, that 
answer wasn’t enough. 

If employees were invited to ask 
their myriad questions out loud, he 
reasoned, their superiors would be 
put on their mettle in answering 
them; and out of the new thinking 
that the questions started should 
come a harvest of valuable ideas and 
suggestions. 

When the call for questions went 
out, employees sent in sheaf after 
sheaf of their pet Whys and Where- 
fores—for example: 

“Why must we handle so many 
small payroll deductions ?” 

“Why is it necessary to handle 
copies of approximately 30,000 pur- 
chase orders per month?” 

“Why must we purchase insurance 
to protect us against loss on small- 
value shipments where the carrier 
is not responsible for materials in 
transit by boat, or from the shipping 
point to the pier, or from the pier to 
destination ?” 

“Why not replace the present sign- 
board on the property opposite the 
research building with a well-lighted 
display showing consumer products ?” 

“Why shouldn’t we consolidate all 
departmental records?” 

“Why should we permit orders for 
printing to be placed with outside 
companies, when our own printing 
division is equipped to handle such 
work ?” 

Gathering the questions together, 
Vice-President Seybold bound them 
in book form and sent them around 
to Westinghouse executives. Result: 





BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








LOOK AHEAD 


As reports of first-half earnings, now beginning to ‘appear 
in quantity, show generally better results than expected, 
business men look ahead to second half in hopeful mood, 
tempered with caution (p. 20). 





EATING AGAIN 


Though August is traditionally listless month, with em- 
ployers and employees both more interested in vacations 
than work (p. 18), foundations beneath business structure 
continue to strengthen, business world once more begins 
to sit up and take nourishment. 





TWO SIGNS 


Building plods ahead on unspectacular but steady rise. FHA 
reveals-that July dollar volume of applications for small- 
home mortgage insurance doubled that of July 1937, sent 
seven-months volume this year far ahead of corresponding 
period last year (but partly because larger proportion of 
homes are FHA-insured now than then). Amott, Baker 
& Co. reports that its realty-bond price averages scored 
4.24% gain in July, substantially equalling greatest single 
monthly advance in four years. 





THREE MORE 


Other signs apparently confirm gathering of business forces 
for rise. Steel production holds its gains. Machine-tool 
producers report somewhat better domestic business, soaring 
foreign business. Department of Commerce study reveals 
retailers’ inventories dropping to almost-normal levels, 
wholesalers’ stocks at open-to-buy point. 





NEW ISSUES 


While stock-market rise tapers off, traders see it as natural 
result of last month’s spectacular gains (pp. 28, 29). But 
Wall Street gets plenty to think about. Indianapolis Power 
& Light successfully floats $37,500,000 bond issue. Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber plans $50,000,000 flotation later in 
month. Chicago Edison, Lone Star Gas, register new se- 
curity isues with SEC. Youngstown Sheet & Tube discloses 
negotiations with bankers for floating still another issue. 
SEC orders 66 principal public-utility holding companies 
to get to work, file by Dec. 1 plans for reorganiza- 
tion into integrated, regional companies under so-called 
“death sentence” provision of Holding Company Act. 





RUNAROUND 


Commercial bankers find selves on non-stop merry-go-round 
when RFC Chairman Jesse Jones pleads with banks to lend 
more liberally, Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. Chairman 
Leo T. Crowley follows up with flat warning to banks to 
stress safety, protect depositors, in making loans. 





DEADLOCK 


Railroad picture brightens a bit with rise in carloadings, 
prospect that final July figures will show roads breaking 
even instead of losing millions. But parley on 15% wage 
cut deadlocks, goes to Federal mediator as next step— 
nevertheless emphasizing, in contrast with messy Maytag 
strike and armistice, the orderly procedure of railroad as 
against industrial labor disputes. Meanwhile, four big unions 
charge communism, desert Bridges’ West Coast leadership. 





PORTENT? 








Despite general optimism, falling commodity prices stir dis- 
trust as business men wonder whether industrial rise can 
progress under dragging deadweight of leaden price structure. 
List of 34 leading commodities shows recent sharp price 
drops in 17, 14 unchanged, only three up. 








Executives themselves began to ask 
“Why?”, often could find no good 


answer, and hastened to eliminate or 


modernize outworn practices. 


Toward More Responsible Unions? 


Training foremen—the men on 
management’s firing line—is common 
practice among employers (ForBEs, 
April 15, p. 12). 

But training union officials—the 
men on labor’s firing line—is some- 
thing entirely new among labor 
unions. 

Yet that is precisely what the Steel 


Workers Organizing Committee has 
been doing at its Pennsylvania train- 
ing camp during July. This signifi- 
cant move may have far-reaching con- 
sequences for employers. For it will 
serve to enlighten workers on the 
problems that beset management on 
every side. And it will have the ad- 
ditional value of teaching them how 
to inject more responsibility into 
union management. 

Calling together more than 200 
union officials who represent forty- 
five local unions—men_ temporarily 
laid off on vacation—the SWOC 
held morning and evening educational 
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conferences. During the afternoons, 
workers were free to do what they 
wanted at the recreational camp. 

Morning sessions were given over 
to discussion of practical everyday 
problems that face the union—co- 
operative relations with management, 
handling of grievances, enforcement 
of contracts and union administration 
problems. Management took a hand 
in two of these conferences when ex- 
ecutives of the Elliott Brothers Steel 
Co. and the Oliver Iron and Steel 
Corp. led the discussions. 

Evening conferences were on gen- 
eral economic problems—unemploy- 
ment, business cycles, labor legisla- 
tion, social security and so on. Two 
speakers were Sumner Slichter from 
the Harvard Business School and 
Louis Bean of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Meanwhile, in order to reach other 
union officials who could not attend 
these sessions, the union planned to 
carry on regional educational confer- 
ences during the Summer and early 


Fall. 
Bigger & Better Vacations 


Late in July, 1913—just twenty- 
five years ago—Mrs. Charles B. 
Knox, head of the fast-growing Knox 
Gelatine Co., startled the business 
world by announcing that every work- 
er in her Johnstown, N. Y., plant 
would be given a two-weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay. 

Late in July, 1938, came another 
surprising announcement on _ vaca- 
tion-with-pay plans—this one from 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

For the Bureau made a survey of 
19,842 manufacturers in ninety- 
seven separate manufacturing indus- 
tries, employing more than 4,500,- 
000 workers. And it found that near- 
ly 40% of all workers in manufac- 
turing industries are now employed 
by companies with paid-vacation 
plans in operation. 

But the growth of these plans has 
not been gradual since 1913. 

For while one or two employers 
quietly began giving vacations with 
pay as far back as 1900, and while 
many others joined in during the 
1920’s, it was not until 1936 that 
the movement really got going. In 
that year, 589 companies adopted 
plans for their workers—more than 
the combined total for the previous 
ten years. And in 1937, nearly 1,500 
companies swung into line with simi- 
lar plans. 

Today, workers in the drug-manu- 
facturing and petroleum-refining in- 
dustries are especially fortunate; 
more than 98% are given paid vaca- 
tions. And in the petroleum-produc- 
ing industry, 86% of the workers are 
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Gendreau 


More factory workers can now go fishing during Summer months — for more and more 


companies are now giving vacations with pay 


employed by companies which have 
vacation-with-pay plans. In_ food, 
rubber, steel and machinery, large 
numbers of other workers also have 
paid vacations. 

But in industries where wage 
levels are low, plants are small, op- 
erations are seasonal or locations are 
remote, says the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, workers do not generally 
receive the benefit of time off with 
pay. Less than 1% of the coal 
miners, for example, have paid vaca- 
tions. And many workers in lumber 
mills, textile mills, tobacco, leather, 
glass and _ transportation-equipment 
plants likewise do without. 


Jobs for the Jobless 


While the National Metal Trades 
Association drives ahead with its own 
job clearing house for members’ laid- 
off employees (Forses, August 1, 
p. 12), two new developments in New 
York City bring to light other concen- 
trated efforts of business men to find 
jobs for the jobless that get results. 


First, a committee set up by the 
New York Stock Exchange set out 
to find work for out-of-work Wall 
Streeters. Late in July, it reported 
that three weeks of combing com- 
panies in the Metropolitan area for 
openings had netted 207 jobs for 
former Wall Street employees. 

With nearly 1,500 jobless en- 
ployees registered, however, the com- 
mittee feels that its task is just begin- 
ning. So far, nearly 100 companies 
have been canvassed, 1,140 unem- 
ployed have been interviewed and the 
proportion of jobs filled to idle em- 
ployees interviewed is running to 
more than 18%. 

A second battle in the war to lick 
the unemployment question is being 
waged by a publishing company. The 
Employment News, started late in 
June, carries, without charge, the ad- 
vertisements of employers who are 
looking for additional help. Copies, 
distributed weekly at New York City 
newsstands, sell for 10c. The News 
seems to be getting results: During 
July alone more than 150 readers 
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wrote in to tell the editors that they 
had found positions through the col- 
umns of the paper. 


New Aid for a Railroad 


In the battle between railroads, 
trucks and airlines for more passenger 
and freight traffic, the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad recently started a flank 
attack that left competitors gasping. 

For B. & O. employees at DuBois, 
Pa. (population: 11,000) persuaded 
nearly 100 local business men to sub- 
scribe to a full-page advertisement in 
the city’s newspaper urging the pub- 
lic to “Ship and travel by rail.” 

More than that, they even induced 
local merchants to enclose printed 
slips with all purchase orders to dis- 
tant points: 





This Order Must 
Positively Be Shipped 


VIA 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 


(Truck Shipments Not Accepted) 











Behind this aggressive campaign 
to get more business was the reason- 
ing of B. & O. employees that the 
community should support every ef- 
fort the company makes to get new 
business. 

For 1,200 B. & O. employees live 
in and near DuBois, and the road’s 
shops pay local taxes plus annual 
wages of $2,000,000. 

Meanwhile, early in August, an- 
other railroad—the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford—has taken for its 
own use the advantages of a competi- 
tor, lock, stock and barrel. 

For by means of a “rail-auto travel” 
plan, passengers can take the train 
between any one of nine cities in New 
York, Connecticut or Massachusetts, 
rent a private automobile from a local 
Hertz Driv-Ur-Self operator, drive 
the car as long and as far as they like, 
bring it back to the garage and return 
home by rail. 

A rail passenger may even send a 
free telegram reserving a car, obtain 
free transportation to and from the 
Hertz garage and drive his rented car 
to any other city where the Hertz 
system operates. Rates for this drive- 
yourself plan are 25% lower than 
standard rates during the business 
days of the week. 

Companies may find this system 
useful for their salesmen. For they 
can arrange for a monthly charge ac- 
count, get credit cards for their rep- 
resentatives, and, by examining item- 
ized monthly Lills, check up on sales- 
men’s activities. 




















THRU A PILOT'S EYES... 





y you'll get a new 
industrial picture! 


An airplane ride 
over the state will thrill you—will 
show you why New Jersey’s industrial 
picture is so unique. You'll see big 
industrial operations at the water’s 
edge. You'll see busy plants operating 
in small towns of the state’s interior. 
You’ll see mountains, farm lands, sea- 
shores, large home communities and 
small, You’ll see an interlacing of rail- 
roads, highways and waterways that 
bespeaks mobility and thriving trade. 
You'll see the nation’s largest city at 
one end, the third largest at the other, 
and realize that more than one-third 
of the nation’s buying power is reach- 


New Jersey Council, Dept. FS-3 





NEW JERSEY 


CREATED TO TELL YOU ABOUT THE INDUSTRIAL 


Now in preparation: An Industrial Atlas of New Jersey. 


able overnight. You'll see that New 
Jersey is richly blessed. ... 

..» You'll reflect that with such 
great diversity and such residential 
advantages there should be an abund- 
ance of capable workers who are will- 
ing to work. There is. You'll guess 
that reliable power sources are avail- 
able. They are. You’ll be pleased to 
hear that there’s no personal or cor- 
porate state income tax. You won’t be 
surprised to hear that 50 major indus- 
tries and hundreds of smaller ones 
took up New Jersey locations last year. 
This is a good place for industry to be 

. that’s why industry is on the 
move to New Jersey. 





Ask your secretary to write for your copy. 
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B. C€. FORBES BELIEVES: 





Wait-and-See Attitude Is 
Wisest For The Present 














ATCHFUL waiting, fused with 
hopeful action. 
That is the policy now being 
widely followed. 

The psychological effect of the ad- 
vance in securities aggregating some 
$20,000,000,000 cannot be questioned 
or minimized. 

Sut the extent of the actual effect 
on business, industry, employment 
cannot yet be fully evaluated. 

It is trite to say that the rebound 
in stocks has tremendously exceeded 
the betterment registered elsewhere. 
Sut this is strictly according to prece- 
dent. 

One of two things logically will 
happen shortly: Either securities will 
relapse substantially or general activ- 
ity will become substantially more 
marked. 

Not all leaders are optimistic. 
Many distrust the flare-up in Wall 
Street. They distrust, also, the later 
influences of the Government’s frantic 
pre-election spending. They discern 
a revival of President Roosevelt’s 
popularity and await November 8 
with considerable concern, especially 
since Spender -in- Chief Hopkins 
bluntly declared that 90% of the 
many millions of relief recipients will 
favor Roosevelt rubber-stamps. 

For my part, I lean towards op- 
timism. 

The realizable wealth of millions of 
families and individuals has been gen- 
erously increased by the great rise in 
security values. 

The immediate effects of the hur- 
ried, gigantic outpouring of Federal 
funds cannot but be stimulating. 

As always, the boom in Wall 
Street has generated cheer. 

Then, retail trade has exhibited 
somewhat greater vigor and replen- 
ishment orders are expanding. 
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Employment, on the whole, is 
widening. 

The basic steel itidustry is operat- 
ing 50% above its recent deplorably 
unsatisfactory minimum. Its pros- 
pects are brightening. The down- 
trend in auto sales was recently 
arrested. 

Such other economic indices as 
construction, lumber sales, railway 
carloadings, electric-power consump- 
tion, have, by and large, revealed at 
least some moderate improvement. 

Although extremely abundant 
wheat and corn crops have pulled 
down quotations for these important 
commodities, the trend in other agri- 
cultural directions has been towards 
strength rather than towards fresh 
weakness. 

Although they are far from satisfac- 
tory, the latest railway earnings state- 
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ments record many moderate gains, 

Certainly, the revelations concern- 
ing the haphazard, happy-go-lucky, 
hit-or-miss, unbusinesslike methods 
employed by the TVA management 
are not calculated to enthuse taxpay- 
ers over Government operation in this 
or any other field of industry. All 
“yardstick” claims are being exposed 
as absurd, as utterly barren of the 
slightest scientific basis. 

Both public opinion and the courts 
are turning against the arbitrary, 
partisan antics of the National Labor 
Relations Board, a development of 
far-reaching significance. 

Moreover, various states have reg- 
istered resentment against having 
their United States Senators or Rep- 
resentatives picked for them by 
Washington political overlords. This, 
too, many be interpreted as embody- 
ing significance. 

Foreign developments are not con- 
ducive to exuberance. _.A major ex- 
plosion on the Manchukuo border is 
entirely possible. Social and financial 
conditions in Japan grow worse and 
worse—she has already sent $350,- 
000,000 gold to the United States to 
finance her costly military exploits. 
Britain has been experiencing some- 
thing of a trade reaction. Conditions 
in France, Germany, Italy are the 
polar opposite of ideal. 

Nearer home, Mexico is flopping 
and floundering, unable—and_ un- 
willing—to pay compensation for her 
huge seizures of U. S. and British 
properties. 

Prudence counsels avoidance of 
rambunctiousness by American in- 
vestors and business men at the mo- 
ment. A “wait-and-see” attitude is 
suggested by current uncertainties. 
But not, in my opinion, militant bear- 
ishness. 
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Do You Know This? ' 
Last year home-loving Americans C2 
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, * 
Employees of Class I railroads of 
the U. S. last June totaled 914,765, a 
decrease of 21.93% compared with 
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~ * 
Of all personal trusts handled by : 
the banks and trust companies of 
S. New York State, 75% are under fe Ly Ls 0 r P| 
n- $100,000 in principal value and 50% 
y, are under $50,000. TRADE MARK 3 
ds * 
nt Hot coffee is served in 96.4% of ; ; suse . 
yy ftot coffee is, served in 96.4% of | (HRT Meal WRelmmuele Me lire (hate (ol MELAS 
lis 87.5%. 
ill 70 * 
w The farm mortgage debt in the DDRESSOGRAPH accuracy, speed work is equal to best typewriting! 
™ U. S. on Jan. 1, 1937 was $7 ,254,- and legibility found so valuable Time and money are saved. Costly 
re 821,000, the smallest in seventeen by railroads have comparable dollars mistakes are avoided. Valuable busi- 
= years and $2,000,000,000 less than in and cents value for manufacturers, ness records are protected against 
= 1930, when the peak was reached. retailers and other business institu- fire and water hazards. 
of * tions—divisions of government and —_ |NVESTIGATE! Learn how Addresso- 
The average salary paid legislators membership en graph Methods can be used profit- 
g- by the forty-eight states is about $530 Every office must write names, with ably in your office. A representative 
ig per regular session. Ohio pays the addresses or other related informa- near you will be glad to explain. 
p- highest, $4,000, and Oregon the low- tion on forms, records, reports or Listing in principal city telephone 
Dy est, $120. communications. And wherever this’ directories is ““ADDRESSOGRAPH 
s, * work is done, there is definite need SALES AGENCY.” If you prefer, write 
y- More than 30,000 different kinds for Addressograph. for information on business sta- 
of rubber articles are found in com- With one swift motion, Addresso- tionery to Head Office in Cleveland. 
n- mon use every day. graph writes a complete name, with 
: . BE ees eee cunt or other ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
. A recent survey of 17,000 farm information. It writes through a rib- CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
‘d families in 64 counties in the U. S. bon, from a metal typing unit, with ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
) showed that 824 of each 1,000 fam- or without carbon copies, and the OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
“dl ilies owned cars. 
* 
a More than 2,000,000 patents have “a “usinesAs and nganization 
e ’ ’ 
1S been granted by the U. S. Patent Of- é 7 B 0 ee anes pool by 
wt fice in the 102 years since it was Addressograph Speed, Accuracy and Legibility in handling: 
stabli y 
in ned, OF mone tam two every Advertising Manufacturing records Stockholder lists 
ig . ‘ Collections Membership lists —and in GOVERNMENT: 
a- ; Customer lists Order writing Assessment records 
er The average American family Delinquent Payroll Licenses 
sh spends 33 cents of every dollar for accounts Prospect lists Motor vehicle registration 
food. Employee records Publication lists Payroll 
of * Installment Sales promotion Relief 
“a L ; accounts Shipping forms Tax collection 
: ess than five out of tvery 1,000 Inventory lists Social Security reports Public service bills 
‘a manufacturing workers in the U. S. Invoicing Social service Voters’ lists 
” today are under sixteen years of age, 
a compared with nine under that age 
r- in 1930 and twenty-nine in 1904. ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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may have been faults in our in- 
dustrial system, yet the fact re- 
mains that the welfare of the average 
man has not so far advanced under 
any other form of government, and 
that whatever evil exists will not be 
corrected by delegating to govern- 
ment, with all its weaknesses, the 
authority to run and control all busi- 
ness and to correspondingly control 
the daily lives and activities of labor- 
ing mankind. Nor will any existing 
waste and extravagance of govern- 
ment be eliminated or appreciably 
diminished until the average man 
realizes that the burden of paying its 
bills will, through direct or indirect 
taxation, ultimately fall upon him, his 
children or his children’s children. 
—J. B. Hitt, president, Louisville 
& Nashville R. R. 


B sy tev if you will, that there 


There is just as much honey in 
the flowers this year as there ever 
was. The soil will produce abun- 
dantly when fertilized well with el- 
bow grease and good sense. 

—J. KINDLEBERGER. 


Nothing spiendid has ever been 
achieved except by those who dared 
believe that something inside them- 
selves was superior to circumstance. 

—BarTon. 


Life is for everybody, just as sun- 
shine is for everybody. To assert that 
you live your own life is like assert- 
ing that the sun sends out special rays 
for your own private benefit. 
FrANc-NOHAIR. 





No form of government and no 
laws are effective without honest, un- 
selfish, able men to administer them. 
The greatest threat to our form of 
government today and to our people 
as a nation is that, due to negligence, 
incompetent men—grafters—or out- 
right demagogues will be elected to 
government offices in larger and 
larger numbers. Democracy is diff- 
cult, but dictatorships are dangerous. 

—C. Donatp DALtas, president, 
Revere Copper & Brass Co. 





It’s better to make new mistakes 
than to repeat the old ones over and 
over again. 


—Tue Latcu STRING. 












A TEXT 


Boast not thyself of tomorrow, for 
thou knowest not what a day may 
bring forth.—Proverbs, 27:1. 


Sent in by F. Roling, Wichita 
Falls, Tex. What is your 
A Forses book is 
senders of texts 


favorite text? 
presented to 
used. 
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Friends 

A friend is like an old song grown 
sweeter with the years, 

A friend is one who shares our joys 
and wipes away our tears; 

A friend will look for goodness in 
everything we do, 

A friend is one who knows our faults, 
yet finds our virtues too; 

A friend will share a crust of bread, 
or help to lift a load— 

Happy are we who find a few good 
friends along the road. 

—SELECTED. 


Whether you are up on the moun- 
tain or down in the valley, you will 
surely reap just what you sow. 

—GeE0RGE W. BLount. 


So long as a man willing to work 
remains unemployed, so long as he is 
denied the chance to give a meaning 
to his life by maintaining himself and 
his family by the skill of his hands 
and his brain, so long must he bear 
the shame of not being needed. 
—Dr. Harotp W. Dopps, president, 
Princeton University. 


The rule for every worthwhile man 
is that no serious job ever should re- 
ceive less than his best thought and 
effort. —SELECTED. 


I hold the maxim no less applicable 
to public than to private affairs, that 
honesty is always the best policy. 
—GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


We live in an age when the faith, 
hope and love of man is being shaken 
in many ways, and the Church of the 
Living Christ has a definite mission 
to perform in connecting this faith, 
hope and love with God, in establish- 
ing the first things first in life and in 
giving dignity and _ reverence to 
human life. 

—C, Everett Wacner, D.D. 






Generally, in the world, everything 
has its owner. If it does not belong 
to us we ought not to take even a 


little bit. But the gentle wind above 
the river, which is obtained by the 
ear as a sound, and the radiant moon- 
light in the mountain, which is met 
by the eye as a beauty, are to be taken 
without prohibition, and to be con- 
sumed without exhaustion. They are 
supplied by the unexhausted treasury 
of Nature. 

—FroM THE CHINESE, 1030 A.D. 


Of all sorts of instructions, the best 
is gained from our own thoughts as 
well as experience ; for though a man 
may grow learned by other men’s 
thoughts, yet he will grow wise or 
happy only by his own—the use of 
other men’s toward these ends, is but 
to serve for one’s own reflections. 

—TEMPLE, 


They that can give up essential 
liberty to obtain a little temporary 
safety deserve neither liberty nor 
safety. —BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Leisure may prove to be a curse 
rather than a blessing, unless educa- 
tion teaches a flippant world that 
leisure is not a synonym for enter- 
tainment. 

—WIxL1AM J. BocaANn, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Chicago. 


Gambling in America has become 
a deadly epidemic, which should be 
quarantined by the government as is 
any other plague. 


—WiucLt1AM Warp Ayer, D.D. 


The clamor in recent years is alto- 
gether about the rights and liberties 
of citizens; less and less is heard 
about their responsibilities which 
alone make rights and liberties pos- 
sible. Vast numbers of citizens have 
delegated their moral and economic 
independence to others, and have ac- 
cepted the role of victim or of bene- 
ficiary. The process has been aptly 
described as the most wholesale deg- 
radation of character and personality 
which the world has ever seen. 
—Hartow H. Curtice, president, 

Buick Division, General Motors. 








In response to many requests 
from readers, a collection of the 
“Thoughts” which have appeared 
on this page during the last twenty 
years has been published in book 


form. Price $2. 
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Non-Evaporating Fire Fighter— Plastic Bristles 
Other News of New Products, Materials 


Canned Fire Extinguisher 


The idea of canning fire-extinguish- 
ing fluid is one that adds greatly to 
the efficiency and usefulness of fire- 
extinguishing equipment. No matter 
how long your fire extinguisher lies 
idle, you can always rest assured that 
it will be ready for use at a moment’s 
notice. For when the fluid is packed 
in sealed cans there is no chance of its 
leaking or evaporating. 

This feature of a new type of fire- 
fighting equipment, of course, does 
away with the necessity of having ex- 
tinguishers inspected and_ serviced 
from time to time. And this, in turn, 
reduces expense, and is especially ad- 
vantageous in outlying districts. 

When the time comes to use the 
equipment, the user simply punctures 
holes in the can and wields the pump 
which is part of the equipment (1-815) 


Play It Anywhere 


Here’s welcome news for radio fans 
—a self-powered radio that can be 
carried around wherever you go and 
played wherever you are, no matter 
how far from civilization and the fa- 
cilities usually associated with radio 
operation. 

The source of power is in the radio 
itself, and no aerial or ground wires 
are needed. The radio’s self-power 
will last for 250 playing hours. Then 
it can be replenished easily. (2-815) 


Plastic Brushes 


Once more in the plastics field a 
synthetic material not only makes an 
excellent substitute for a natural pro- 
duct, but also, we are told, surpasses 
it in many respects. 

It is a new bristling filament for 
toilet brushes. Although at present the 
output is so limited that it is being 
used entirely by the company which 
developed it, it may ultimately re- 
place the natural hog bristle now used 
in the best grades of toilet brushes. 

The material is extruded through 
holes of varying sizes and, made into 
strands of virtually any desired length. 
Its stiffness can be accurately con- 
trolled through variation in the dia- 
meter of the hole, and it is not soft- 
ened by water or saliva. The makers 


say that the new bristle is superior in 
appearance and has much longer life 
than the natural bristle. (3-815) 


Rubber and Metal Lubricant 


A non-petroleum lubricant has 
been developed for use as an anti- 
squeak for all rubber parts and metal- 
to-metal contacts on the chassis of 
automobiles, buses and trucks. It is 
not harmful to rubber, of course; but 
it should not be used where it will 
come into contact with car-body 
finishes or in the crankcase, trans- 
mission, differential or pressure lubri- 
cation fittings. (4-815) 


Save the Oil 


To increase oil economy, a new 
type of oil filter has been designed for 
automobiles. The makers claim that 
it not only cuts down oil consumption 
but also cleans and maintains the 
original color of the oil, removes dirt 
and sludge and reconditions the old 
oil, thus eliminating the need for fre- 
quent changing. 

By preventing clogged oil-drain 
rings, the new filter will help preserve 
fuel economy, and contribute to better 
engine performance, too. (5-815) 


Self-Starter 


The business-farmer using a new 
streamlined tractor won't 
leave the motor running while he 
hitches and unhitches implements, 
clears away trash, etc. The tractor is 
equipped with a self-starter. Stream- 
lining is for utility rather than beauty, 
to give the operator an unobstructed 
view of the work being done. 

Another advantage is a device for 
raising the top speed of the motor 
from 1,500 to 1,800 r. p. m. The ex- 
tra speed is used to produce 20% 
more power when the tractor is doing 
belt work. The change is made in- 
stantly by means of a lever. (6-815) 

—A. M. Forses. 
*K 

Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 


have to | 





@O ror SAFE 
EFFICIENT SERVICE 


Your shipments —large or small — 

whether consigned to points a few 
miles or thousands of miles away, are dis- 
patched safely and efficiently by rail ¢ 
Precision Transportation .. . the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway's unexcelled 
freight service between the Midwest and 
the Virginias and Carolinas and between 
the North and the South .. . is the result 
of one hundred years of constant improve- 
ment in facilities and service, and the most 
favorable route for your shipments ¢ 

The Skipper and The Pilot—east- 

bound —and The Nomad and The 
Caravan—westbound—are among the fast 
Norfolk and Western merchandise trains 
operating on daily schedules via the route 
of Precision Transportation, offering 
fast service and on-time delivery for your 
freight ¢ 

Call on any of the Railway's represen- 

tatives located in strategic cities 
throughout the nation for complete infor- 
mation regarding rates, routes, and sched- 
ules, and for assistance in the solution of 
your shipping problems # Or communicate 
direct with the Freight Traffic Department 
in Roanoke, Virginia ¢ 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 








PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 
] 
Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently /} 
compar more favorably with the same time a year earlier than Comparison With Same , 
at any previous time since November, 1937 Time Year Ago Continued improvement Little or r hange in 
ee Pe ratio to last yea 
1 San Francisco, Calif. 4. Long Beach, Calif. 8. E. St. Louis, II A 109% and Higher / NY 
/ SS 
Recent improvement Trend ntinues dow 
may be temporary ne month or more 










FORBES SALES HIGH-SPOTS 


Extra Dividends from Advertising 


A. 0. Buckingham 


Vice-President, Cluett, Peabody & Co. 


As told to Norman Bruce 


ATIONAL advertising is a pow- 

erful sales tool. It can produce 

certain results on its own merit. 
But every advertiser knows that to 
obtain maximum sales and profits per 
dollar spent, he also needs aggressive 
dealer support in the way of well- 
timed window displays, local news- 
paper advertisements, interior dis- 
plays, and direct mail. 

Three years ago, this matter be- 
came highly important to our organi- 
zation. We had a large and thor- 
oughly satisfactory corps of dealers. 
We were spending impressive sums 
of money in magazine advertising. 
We were already supplying advertis- 
ing materials for local use, and most 
of the retailers were doing a fair 
amount of promotion. Still, it was 
quite apparent that neither we nor 
the dealers were deriving the full sales 
value out of our mutual effort. 

Better co-ordination of national and 
local advertising would doubtless be 
the answer. How could it be 
achieved ? 

I once suggested to a Denver de- 
partment-store executive that he 
might, by gearing his promotion to 
our national campaign, greatly stim- 
ulate his sales of Arrow shirts. 

“That’s right,” he agreed. “But 
don’t forget, Arrow shirts are only 
one item with me. And I have thou- 
sands. It’s simply out of the question 
to study each brand of goods so care- 
fully.” 

There is the main obstacle. Every 
retailer, large or small, carries hun- 
dreds of different items. Every man- 
ufacturer is preparing and sending 
him advertising materials—news- 
paper matrices, displays, and so on. 
He is deluged with material. What's 





HIGH-SPOT MAP 


In the majority of territories 


throughout the country business 
levels at present are considerably 
below those of a year ago (as the 
percentage figures listed under the 
map show). This is true, also, of 
the majority of cities listed on the 
High-Spot Map. But under present 
conditions these are the best terri- 
tories in which to concentrate sales 


efforts. 











more, he’s a busy man. If he is a 
small shop-owner, he has various af- 
fairs on his mind. If he heads the 
advertising or merchandising depart- 
ment of a large store, he is severely 
pressed for time. 

With this circumstance as a guide, 
and after considerable experimenting, 
we devised a printed portfolio which 





| 


not only contains reproductions of | 
advertising material available to the | 


dealer but also a calendar of coming 
months. On the first page is a sched- 
ule of Arrow magazine advertise- 
ments. The following pages are 
charts for the dealer’s promotion 
memoranda. 


magazine advertisement will appear 
are clearly marked; and there is, in 
addition, a brief description of the 
merchandise featured in the advertise- 
ment—white shirts, colored tabs, or 
whatever it may be. 


It’s Practically Automatic 
This portfolio is used as a basic 
part of the sakes presentation. As 


our salesman discusses new items 
with a store-owner and makes recom- 


mendations for the next two or three | 
months’ merchandise, he refers con- | 


stantly to the calendar. At the same 


time, he assists the dealer in mapping | 


out a program of local promotion for 
the period. If, let’s say, we are to run 


on a certain Tuesday an advertise- | 


ment featuring collar-attached sport 


shirts, the store-owner makes a note | 
on the calendar to have a sport-shirt | 
window during the next two or three | 
days and to advertise sport shirts in| 
whole | 
schedule for Arrow promotion is set- | 
tled on, the salesman jots down the | 
materials he will need and sends this, | 
with the merchandise order, back to | 


his local paper. When his 


Matrices and dis- 
through to 


the home office. 
plays then come 
dealer automatically. 


Those days on which a| 


the | 


In more than two years’ use, our | 
plan has increased dealer advertising | 
to a remarkable degree. And this in- | 


crease has been steady. 


A recent | 


seven weeks’ comparison, for exam- | 
ple, showed that local advertising this | 


year nearly doubled that of the same 
1937 period. 
Even more important, however, is 


the fact that it has brought about bet- | 
ter timing of tie-ins and has shown | 


the retailer how greatly this improves 
sales. 


All in all, our plan has raised the | 


dollar-for-dollar value of our own 


advertising, has spelled better business | 


for the dealer and for ourselves, and 
has, by its helpfulness. created a bet- 
ter feeling among retailers toward our 
entire company. 








Start 


Grocery Business 
with $300 loan 


How Household service helped 
two brothers get ahead 


Clerks in a grocery store, two Pittsburgh boys 
were supporting their widowed mother and pay- 
ing for a small house out of their modest earn- 
ings. Ambitious and industrious, they were de- 
termined to get ahead. But where were they to 
get money to start their own store? They came 
to Household Finance for an answer. Household 
made them a loan of $300. Not long after they 
were the happy owners of a thriving business. 
The local Household manager reports that “‘they 
never got through thanking Household for 
giving them their start.” 


Money for those without collateral 


Household Finance service gives responsible men 
and women an opportunity to obtain loans of $20 
to $300 on their character and earning ability. 
Last year 715,000 people borrowed one hundred 
and twenty million dollars. This money helped 
the borrowers to increase their incomes, clear up 
over-due bills and get a fresh start, meetemergency 
expenses caused by illness and accidents, keep 
insurance in force, save property from foreclosure 
—solve scores of family financial problems. 

With these loans went help in money manage- 
ment and better buymanship—guidance in get- 
ting more out of limited incomes. Household’s 
practical publications, developed to facilitate 
this work, are now used in more than a thousand 
schools and colleges. 


Send for free booklets 


You will enjoy reading the story of Household’s 
helpful money service for those without collat- 
eral for bank loans. The coupon below will bring 
vou illustrated booklets describing Household 
Finance’s interesting activity as lender and 
family financial counselor without obligation. 
Why don’t you send it now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Doctor of Family Finances” 


one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 233 branches in 150 cities 
1878 + Completing sixty years of service to the 
American Family + 1938 
ee S&S SL Ae ee ee a a ee a a a a a a 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-H 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 


eee oe P 
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eral relief rolls expanding at the 


| T is not surprising to find the Fed- 
average rate of approximately 10,- 


LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 





000 persons per week at this phase of 
the national campaign. 
Notwithstanding the mild improve- 
ment in business during the last sixty 
days, the public-assistance rolls con- 
tinue to expand at an increasing rate. 
This is the normal pattern of the 
Hopkins formula in an election year. 
In 1934 there were 2,283,000 more 
people on the Federal relief rolls in 
November than in June. In 1936, 


the increase in this same period was 
1,213,000 persons. In 1938, the in- 
crease already has been more than 
2,000,000 persons since May. 

On the other hand, in non-election 
years the relief rolls decline uniformly 
between June and November. In 


Political Rhythm In Federal Relief 


1933, the Summer decrease was 3,- 
243,000 persons; in 1935 it was 
3,165,000; in 1937 it was 2,648,000. 

Thus, the Hopkins curve, as chart- 
ed through six Summers, displays a 
nice political rhythm—with an aver- 
age of 5,500,000 more people on the 


















































































































THE BEST TELEPHONE SERVICE 
IN THE WORLD AT THE 
Zowesl- POssiBLE cost 
The constant effort of the Bell System is to 
give you more and better service and at the 
same time keep rates low. That is easy to 
say. It is not easy to do. 

Two things make it possible. A well- 
trained army of men and women, and the 
best of tools and apparatus for their use. 
These are the basis of your Bell 
System service; two reasons why 


you get the best telephone service 
in the world. 
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Federal rolls at November 1 in elec- 
tion years, than on the corresponding 
date in the non-election years. 


Relief—Even With Good Times! 


Equally significant are the official 
figures now compiled from the 1936 
elections. In that campaign the com- 
bined Federal assistance rolls expand- 
ed by 1,213,000 persons between July 
and November, a period in which the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of in- 
dustrial production moved upward 
steadily from 104% of normal in June 
to 114% in November. In that in- 
stance the urgent political necessities 
|of the campaign produced a situation 
in which booming business called for 
steadily expanding relief rolls. 

Hopkins’ latest figures, as presented 
to Congress, reveal clearly that even 
normal business or better does not 
necessarily bring a marked diminu- 
tion in relief expenditures. For a 
period of sixteen consecutive months 
from May 1936 to August 1937 the 
Federal Reserve index of industrial 
production ranged consistently above 
the 1923-25 normal of 100. Yet at 
no point in this period, even when the 
industrial production index approach- 
ed the 1929 level of 120, did the total 
relief load fall at any time lower than 
18,000,000 persons. To put it an- 
other way, the Roosevelt-Hopkins re- 
lief formula is so constructed that a 
business condition 20% above normal 
still leaves the country with 18,000,- 
000 people on relief—if it be a presi- 
dential election year! 


Science in Kentucky 


Hopkins faithfully summarized a 
fundamental principle of Federal re- 
lief in his testimony before the House 
Appropriations Committee last April 
when he said: “There might be a 
pick-up of 1,500,000 in private em- 
ployment in the next six months. 
Even if that happens we will still need 
this fund... .” 

Nowhere has the mobilization of 
the relief vote been more systemati- 
cally managed this year than in the 
Kentucky ‘primary. The following 
quotation presents a picture of politi- 
cal relief in the Blue Grass State, as 
reported to President Roosevelt in a 
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letter from Brady M. Stewart, man- 
ager of Gov. Chandler’s unsuccessful 
senatorial campaign. This letter now 
is a part of the record of the special 
Senate Committee investigating po- 
litical corruption in relief. 

“Employees of the Works Progress 
Administration have been approached 
for campaign donations for Senator 
3arkley, and they have been sharply 
informed that if they did not give the 
amounts demanded, they would be 
discharged immediately from their 
jobs. Very competent men and 
women have been released from the 
Works Progress Administration be- 
cause they would not consent to use 
their positions and influence to force 
people to vote for Senator Barkley. 
Republicans who have been certified 
for relief work in an impartial man- 
ner, and have worked for some time 
as Federal employees, have been in- 
structed by agents of the Works 
Progress Administration to change 
their registration and vote for Sen- 
ator Barkley, on penalty of being re- 
leased therefrom in case of refusal. 
A system of espionage has been estab- 
lished which constantly checks up on 
the political loyalty of Federal em- 
ployees in the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. Works Progress Ad- 
ministration trucks are being used 
openly to haul relief workers to the 
County Court Clerk’s office to regis- 
ter. 


Twenty-One Scandals 


The Sheppard Committee in the 
Senate, set up on June 18, now has 
its own investigators in seven states. 
They are inquiring into every aspect 
of political manipulation in the admin- 
istration of relief. The Committee 
plans an exhaustive report for late 
September. 

Thus far public scandals touching 
relief have been aired in no less than 
twenty-one states, sometimes through 
legislative investigation, sometimes 
through court proceedings, more often 
through letters of protest to Congress. 
All charges of coercion and intimida- 
tion against relief workers specified in 
these twenty-one states are to be ex- 
amined anew by the Senate Commit- 
tee. In addition the Committee plans 
to inquire into the disposition of every 
protest filed directly with Hopkins by 
state or city officials. It has been 
charged that such protests often have 
failed to bring results in the way of a 
housecleaning. 

The Senate Committee means busi- 
ness. The declaration of policy under 
which it is proceeding reads in part 
as follows: “The objective is simple 
and clear—the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity of the elective processes, the 
preservation of Democracy at its most 
vital point, the ballot box.” 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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I'd rather carry 
package freight 


— 


3 . BOX CAR LIKE ME must take whatever the boys put 


Rene Meera np eget to 





=m vig pans, grocses, Fi iss id tel bdidraee 





right for Richmond , Virginia. There my load 
mt ome for store-door delivery i in Richmond, 
the reat going in other cars to other points on my own of 
other railroads. -Pethaps Til bring back an assortment of 
tobacco and cigarettes for transfer at Huntington, Chicago, 
cinnati. Or pethaps a carload consignment of blot- 
ting paper. Variety makes my job interesting. 
: cok * 


You're right, C&O 8889—and the railroad never knows what the daily needs 
of shippers will prove to be. That's why the personnel must be constantly on its 
toes, prepared to render fast, dependable service to any shipper, no matter what 
his requirements in the way of cars, pick-up and delivery, or special handling. 
Chesapeake and Ohio representatives, located in all principal cities, are pre- 
pared to demonstrate the superiority of this railroad’s service—with a less- 
carload shipment or a big-volume movement requiring a whole train. 


CHESAPEAKE .,4 Cli. LINES 












CONTROLLED PERFORMANCE 


































































































































































































































































































What 12 STOCKS 
Do Experts Favor 
at THESE LEVELS? 


sPECIAL UNITED OPINION 
report, just prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommended 
by leading financial authorities at 
current levels. This list is ob- 
tainable from no other source. 


Experience has shown that 
stocks recommended by three 
or more financial experts 
almost always have better 
than average appreciation. 


You may have an introductory 
copy of this valuable 12-stock 
report without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-48 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. x rr Boston, Mass. 


San Francisco, California 
August 2nd, 1938 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of California held today 
a regular dividend Number 50 of 25c a share 
and an extra dividend of 10c a share were de 
clared, both dividends payable on September 15, 
1938, to all stockholders of record as shown b: 
the transfer books of the corporation in San 
Francisco and New York at the close of busines: 
on August 15, 1938. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 


August 5th, 1938. 

‘Lae Board of Directors on August 3rd, 
1938, declared a dividend of $1.00 per 
share on the Common Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable August 25th, 1938 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
August 15th, 1938. Checks will be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 























The value of Forbes Magazine 
to the advertiser is based upon 
its essential value to the reader. 














Our Report On 


FALL 
OUTLOOK 


gives plain answer to business men’s 
and investors’ most urgent question. 
’ 
" "Babson’s Reports" 


| Dept. 19-1 Babson Park, Mass. 


Send complimentary copy of your Fall 
f Outlook. 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James G. Donley 


EITHER of the two conditions 

upon which hinged our sugges- 

tions in the previous “Outlook” 
for taking short-swing profits has 
confronted the speculator up to this 
writing (Aug. 8). And that means 
that the market has been holding its 
gains very well, while making slower 
progress on the upside. 

As we summed it up last time, tak- 
ing of short-swing profits was sug- 
gested around a 147-plus_ closing 
range for the Dow-Jones industrial. 
It was also said that if that average 
closed below 138, a return to around 
the 130-133 level was to be expected. 

The most disappointing section of 
the market has been the rails, for that 
average has so far failed to make a 
new high for the year, and its closing 
high of 30.38, on July 23, still stands 
as the top for the current move. 
Meanwhile, the industrial average has 
made a new closing high of 144.91, on 
July 25. The lowest close it has made 
since that day was 140.34, on July 27. 
It refused to make a new low under 
mild pressure on Aug. 1, by closing 
at 140.37, and since then has pointed 
higher. The utility average has so 
far failed to top its closing high of 
July 20, which was 22.55. 

Up to the day of this writing, both 
the railroad and utility averages have 


VERAGES INDUSTRIALS 


made practically a horizontal line for 
eight trading days. On Aug. 5, they 
showed an increasing tendency to fol- 
low the industrials upward, the rail- 
road average gaining over a point and 
the utility average a fair-sized frac- 
tion, for a slow mover. , It is pretty 
difficult to take any definite position 
on these two groups, but the writer 
believes that the railroad average will 
top its previous closing high for this 
year—32.33, Jan. 10—before the cur- 
rent rise is completed. Utilities should 
move with the rails. 

With the industrial average now 
back to the upper level of the narrow 
range it has occupied since July 25, 
the inference is that the market has 
been passing through another testing 


period, or a “consolidation of gains,” | 


for ten trading sessions. But the 
proof of that will be its ability to 
break out on the upside by topping 
the previous closing high. If it suc- 
ceeds in doing that, and all indica- 
tions are that it will, then it would 
seem necessary again to revise up- 
ward our “guess” as to the probable 
top for the current movement. 

To sum up: Closing above 145, 
Dow-Jones industrial might make a 
closing high for the current move- 
ment around 149-151. It would seem 
wise to begin taking short-swing 
profits following a closing within that 
range, but with an eye on a possible 
intra-day high of 153-155. Following 
a closing above 147, the 144 level 
should provide good resistance on all 
trading reactions ; therefore, a closing 
below 144 under such circumstances 
should be taken as a warning signal 
to protect short-swing profits. Until 
it becomes apparent that an_ inter- 
mediate top has been reached, there is 
not much point in trying to gauge 
the likely extent of an intermediate 
downturn. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


22 Good Stocks 
to Buy Outright 


Joseph D. Goodman 





low point for this depression was 

reached and passed in the Spring. 

While setbacks in stocks and in 
the business index must be expected 
from time to time, it seems reason- 
able to conclude that the main under- 
lying tendency will be upward. The 
wants of the general public are ac- 
cumulating on a large scale, and the 
present psychology of the public is 
to look forward to such replacement 
needs. 

As stated in this column in previ- 
ous issues, it is my opinion that the 
stocks mentioned, which declined 
from 70% to 86% during the past 
year, have had a complete bear mar- 
ket, and their purchase is advised on 
all reactions. 

Investors, of course, are always 
concerned about disquieting news 
from abroad. It should merely be 
borne in mind that if a major war 
should unexpectedly break out abroad, 
there would be a sharp break in our 
securities market, followed by a huge 
demand for commodities of all kinds 
and a consequent “war boom” in 
stocks. Hence, in my opinion, stocks 
should not be sold if a war should 
occur. Obviously, margin traders 
would be hurt—but this column is 
advising only outright purchases. 

Three months ago, this column 
called attention to Niles-Bement- 
Pond (on the Curb), then selling for 
around $30 a share. Last year, earn- 
ings amounted to $7.49 on each of the 
company’s 173,000 shares. Among 
the company’s important customers 
are the airplane, automobile, and steel 
industries. Earnings so far this year 
have been fairly good, and with an 
improvement in the motor and steel 
industries in sight, Niles Bement is in 
positio:. to benefit substantially, and 
additional purchases of this stock on 
reactions are suggested. The stock 
has substantial merit, since net work- 
ing capital is equal to about $30 a 
share. 

Attention is also directed to an- 
other stock listed on the Curb, Pep- 
perell, whose products are used by 
many American families. For the 
year ending June, 1937, the company 


f iow: all present indications, the 





earned $21 a share on its 100,000 
shares of stock, with gross sales the 
largest in its history. Working capital 
amounted to $105 a share. For the 
year ending June 30, 1938, a loss will 
probably be shown, but that has been 
amply discounted by the decline in the 
stock from 151 last Summer to 54 this 
Spring (present. price, in the 70’s). 
The company’s earnings usually fluc- 
tuate widely and, during good times, 
are very handsome. 

A good over-the-counter stock is 
Amerex, which owns 98% of the 
stock of the American Express Com- 
pany. Each share of Amerex repre- 
sents approximately one-quarter share 
of American Express, whose earn- 
ings generally range from $6 to $9 
a year, and which has paid $6 annual 
dividends for many years. The 
principal business of American Ex- 
press is selling travelers’ checks which 
are widely used by the American 
public. (The company is not an ex- 
press company.) Present~price of 
Amerex is about $19. 


Store Stocks That Look Good 


Some time ago, this column recom- 
mended New York City Omnibus, 
then selling around $25 a share, and 
which has since advanced to $37. In 
view of last year’s earnings of $4.43 
a share; with present earnings run- 
ning ahead of last year; and with 
the 1939 outlook excellent (New 
York World’s Fair year), I see no 
reason to dispose of this stock. An- 
nual dividends of not less than $2.50 
a share are likely. 


Another attractive stock is Ameri- 
can Laundry Machine, now selling 
around $19, with net working capital 
of about $30 a share. Last year’s high 
was 38. Outstanding capital amounts 
to 583,000 shares, with current as- 
sets of $18,100,000 (including $7,- 


000,000 cash), and current liabilities 
of $600,000. 

Among the department store stocks 
especially recommended by this col- 
umn are Federated, Lerner, and 
Neisner. All three are very ably man- 
aged, are in excellent financial condi- 
tion, and are in position to show nice 
profits, with an improvement in retail 
trade. The stocks are selling at about 
half the prices prevailing in the Sum- 
mer of 1937. 


Here Are Old Favorites 


For those interested in oil stocks, 
Mission Corp. (now about $16) de- 
serves consideration. The company 
controls the profitable Skelly Oil 
Company, and also owns consider- 
able Tide Water Associated. I believe 
it to be one of the best low-priced oils. 

The stock of the California Packing 
Company, whose “Del Monte” canned 
goods are well and favorably known, 
is now available at close to its net 
working capital per share. As the 
company has shown a fine past earn- 
ings record, the stock certainly ap- 
pears to have merit at its present 
price of $20 a share. 


For the benefit of new readers, a 
few of the special favorites of this 
column are repeated, in addition to 
those mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs: Barber Asphalt; Swift 
International; U. S. Hoffman Ma- 
chinery ; Barker Bros. ; Bayuk Cigars ; 
Mergenthaler Linotype ; General The- 
atre Equipment; American Seating ; 
Liquid Carbonic ; Ferro-Enamel ; Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical pref. ; Amer- 
ican Agricultural Chemical. 
—August 8, 1938. 


Advance release by air mail of this regu- 
lar article will be sent to interested read- 
ers on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 
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26 Broadway 


(22) AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


Pamphlet commenting on the logical effect of a CREDIT IN- 
FLATION on equity securities representing all leading U. S 
Industries will be sent to individual investors and financial in- 
NEW COMMITMENTS and PORTFOLIO REVISIONS. 


JACKSON Bros., BOESEL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


BEARING ON 


Useful in the consideration of 





New York, N. Y. 


























TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 

The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 50 cents per share on the Company’s capital 
stock, payable September 15, 1938, to stockholders 
ot record at the ‘close of business September 


1, 1938. 
H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 


e 
Chrysler Corporation 
* DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK * 
The directors of Chrysie: Corporation have de 
clared a dividend of twenty-five cents (25c) pet 
share on the outstanding common stock, payable 
September 14, 1938, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business, August 16, 1938. 


B. E. Hutchinson, Chairman, Finance Committees 
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A cheerful, 
welcoming lobby. 


Food prepared the 
way you like it. 


| Friendly, interested 
service. 


Comfort and relaxa- 
tion in a quiet, 
restful room. 












Convenient. On Public 
Square, adjoining Union 
Passenger Terminal, garage, 
Terminal office buildings 
—and at the heart of the city. 


HOTEL, 
CLEVELAND, 
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What Every Taxpayer Should Know 








What are your Federal tax prob- 
lems, both business and personal? 


famous consultant on Federal taxes 
will give you the answers, in this 
column or by mail, without charge. 
Enclose self-addressed envelope. Ad- 
dress him at Forbes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


FRANK H. SHEVIT 








Items Deductible 


Should you desire a list of items 
deductible for income-tax purposes, I 
will list them for you if you will write 
me enclosing a_ stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 


Oil Royalties 


Where the taxpayer entered into 
agreements, evidenced by certificates, 
assigning to each certificate holder a 
fractional interest in the revenue de- 
rived from the sale of oil and gas pro- 
duced from a particular well, the 
amount received as consideration for 
the agreements, less commissions, 
constitutes taxable income for Fed- 
eral tax purposes. 


Non-Resident Alien 


Under the provisions of the Rev- 
enue Act, a person having the control 
of the income of a non-resident alien 
is required to file an income-tax re- 
turn and pay the tax in behalf of such 
non-resident alien individual. 

The provision of the regulations 
contemplates that an individual re- 
turn shall be filed by the responsible 
representative of the non-resident 
alien with respect to all income, re- 
ceived by such representative from 
sources within the United States, be- 
longing to the non-resident alien. 


Corporation Notes 

Taxpayer was jointly obligated for 
certain debts of a corporation which 
failed. Several years later he gave 
his note to his joint obligor who had 
to pay the obligations of the original 
note in full. 

The following year the taxpayer 
paid the note given to his joint ob- 
ligor, and deducted the amount paid 
as a loss in that year. Was the loss 
deductible in the year in which the 
note was paid? 


No. It should have been deducted 
in the year in which he gave his note 
to his joint obligor. 


Accumulated Dividends 

A personal holding company re- 
ceived dividends on stocks it owned 
and, instead of declaring dividends, 
made loans to its stockholders. 

Large declines in the value of its 
securities were unrealized and it was 
argued that it had no gains or profits 
in the tax year. Is the net income of 
the corporation taxable? 

Yes. It was formed and used for 
the purpose of preventing imposition 
of surtax on its stockholders for Fed- 
eral tax purposes. 


Power of Attorney 

When a power of attorney is filed 
with the Treasury Department it shall 
be the duty of the attorney or agent 
filing the same, to file at the same time 
a statement concerning the fee ar- 
rangement with the taxpayer grant- 
ing such power of attorney. 

If in any case the required state- 
ment is not submitted with the power 
of attorney, it shall be the duty of the 
Treasury Department receiving the 
power of attorney to obtain such 
statement. 


Dividends Paid Nominee 


A taxpayer received certain divi- 
dends as a nominee for others. The 
true owners of the dividends had, 
however, duly reported the dividends. 
The dividends received by the nom- 
inee were not, therefore, taxable. 


Co-operative Apartments 

Assessments paid by lessees for 
maintenance, taxes, interest, etc., of 
co-operative apartments are consid- 
ered as rentals of personal residence 
and are not deductible for income-tax 
purposes. 
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This Man Andrews 


(Continued from page 11) 


smirched tale of Andrews’ efficiency. 

By and large, the word which best 
describes Andrews as an administra- 
tor is “professional.” He is no rank, 
well-meaning amateur of government. 
He seeks changes in industrial life, 
but knows that you can’t alter the 
world overnight. He prefers to deal 
in a fair, friendly way, but knows all 
the tricks of the smarties and chiselers 
and can catch them at it. He has 
high ambitions for the hetterment of 
labor, but is not continually shrieking 
for the moon. In short, he’s a past 
master at what the Germans once 
called “the art of achieving what is 
possible.” 

His record bears much evidence of 
this professional touch and his famili- 
arity with practical affairs. 

In suggesting and planning for ex- 
tension of unemployment insurance to 
1,000,000 workers in small businesses 
in New York, he insisted that the 
knotty questions of bookkeeping and 
tax-collecting had to be solved before 
legislative action took place. 

When the insurance fund was dis- 
covered to have a surplus, he ad- 
mitted favoring more liberal payments 
but refused even to consider the sub- 
ject until the cost was determined. 

When crafty members of the needle- 
work trades sought to beat the law 
through “homework” for employed 
women and children, Andrews was 
down on them like a thousand of 
brick. He knew all about the home- 
work racket. 

When the State Minimum Wage 
Law was applied to laundries, cer- 
tain owners defiantly failed to com- 
ply. The only penalty was publica- 
tion of their names. Suppose An- 
drews did publish their names ? What 
harm could it do? They found out. 
It seriously jeopardized their credit 
and financial standings. Andrews, by 
the way, is a thorough believer in the 
power of public opinion, and knows 
how to use it. But he takes no 
chances. Recently he has come out 
in favor of criminal penalties for 
wage-and-hour violations in laundries 
lest the power of public opinion fail 
to work in all cases. 

Taking a line on Andrews through 
such incidents as these, we begin to 
understand why his appointment was 
greeted with such widespread ap- 
proval. Strict but fair, alive to both 
sides of the labor question, insistent 
upon facts, Andrews is the kind of 
administrator who really knows how 
to administer. He operates on a busi- 

nesslike basis. And he has foresight. 
There is a provision in the Wage- 
Hour Law which allows the use of 
state and local agencies for enforce- 


ment, fact-gathering, and similar du- 
ties. For instance, state factory-in- 
spection services will almost certainly 
be enlisted for Federal purposes. It 
is said that this provision was sug- 
gested by Andrews long ago as a 
means of decentralizing and simplify- 
ing the tremendous amount of work. 
His Washington quarters, therefore, 
are not likely to have that air of flut- 
tery aimlessness in which many gov- 
ernment officials dwell. 

There’s one question about An- 
drews which persists in popping up, 
and for which there can be no ready 
answer. It concerns the influence of 
Madame Secretary of Labor Perkins. 
Andrews worked with her for three 
years in New York. Madame Perkins 
is openly pleased with his new ap- 
pointment ; many people, in fact, con- 
sider it a Perkins victory. Does all 
this mean that Andrews, as Wage- 
Hour administrator, will be dom- 
inated by the Secretary of Labor? 

Time alone will tell. We can guess 
that there will be little conflict. An- 
drews shares many of Madame Per- 
kins’ views and, like her, is a thor- 
ough believer in governmental regula- 
tion. Nevertheless, his record doesn’t 
mark him as a man readily domi- 
nated. He is pro-labor, but has never 
been afraid to urge moderation in 


Watch That First Impression! 


(Continued from page 13) 


flection. Either of these gives the 
properly friendly impression and 
leaves the next move up to the caller. 

The next step depends on the prop- 
er equipment. An essential of hospi- 
table reception is a room large enough, 
and well enough furnished, to accom- 
modate the peak volume of callers 
without cramping. Detroit shines in 
this respect. Burroughs, Packard, 
Ford, Kelvinator, General Motors 
and its divisions in the building— 
these stand out for comfortable sur- 
roundings. They provide good chairs, 
spaced around informally instead of in 
stiff rows against the walls. Except for 
Ford, where the universal No Smok- 
ing rule prevails, they have adequate 
ashtrays, some of them provide 
matches. Ford makes up for no ash- 
trays by its profusion of interesting 
reading matter on the tables. All of 
them have telephones, nickel or free, 
where callers can get at them. Some 
even have washrooms at hand. A 
very few, most blessed of all, are air- 
conditioned so that on a hot day the 
visitor actually welcomes a long wait. 

Characteristically, most of these in- 
formation desks are manned by ma- 
ture men of measurable ability. They 
jot down all the facts about the caller 


labor’s demands. He is pro-New 
Deal, but doesn’t hesitate to criticize 
it; only a few months ago he assailed 
the Social Security Board for with- 
holding funds which were needed for 
proper administration of the Act by 
the States. 

Thus, little apprehension need be 
felt that Andrews will submit to dom- 
ination from anyone. He appears too 
earnest, too able, and constructed too 
much along the lines of the English 
type of career man in government. 

At present, Andrews is winding up 
his affairs as New York’s Industrial 
Commissioner. It is expected that he 
will take over his new post some time 
before September 1, and will spend 
the ensuing weeks in organizing 
work and studying his manifold prob- 
lems. Soon thereafter he will com- 
mence to call conferences among em- 
ployer groups, employee organiza- 
tions, and committees of all sorts. 

Not until then will more about his 
basic plans and ideas become known. 
For, wisely and characteristically, 
Andrews refuses to say anything at 
all until he feels that he knows 
enough about the job ahead to make 
his words stick. 

Meantime, business may be reason- 
ably hopeful that in Andrews it will 
meet a new kind of New Dealer. 


and his errand, and note mentally 
where he sits to wait. 

On the side of physical arrange- 
ments, I appreciate the courtesy of 
the company that screens its private 
geography from my view. While 
the information clerk is reporting to 
me that Mr. Whoozis is in an im- 
portant meeting, I prefer not to see 
his boss demonstrating to Whoozis 
in a distant office the exact swing he 
used when he drove on that eagle 
three at Brae Burn yesterday. 

As a matter of technique, it always 
seems a little more cordially personal 
if the clerk leaves the reception desk 
and goes into the inner recesses after 
my man. But where the telephone 
must be used, certain methods should 
always be employed. If internal calls 
are dialed, fine. Otherwise, the call 
should be placed by asking for the 
extension, as “Three four seven” 
rather than for “Mr. Barker.” 

Once the connection is established, 
there is just one formula to use: 
“Mr. Pecksniff, of Dombey & Pick- 
wick, in the lobby to see Mr. Barker.” 
Thus the eavesdropping visitor gets 
absolutely no help in determining 
whether the call has gone direct to 
the ear of his prospective victim, or 
has been intercepted by his stenog- 
rapher. 

Which brings us squarely face to 
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face with the desirability of having 
on this job someone with an amount 
of social background. Perish the 
thought of snobbery. Nevertheless, 
the well-mannered individual whose 
poise and know-how come from grow- 
ing up in a family of well-bred people 
will, somehow, effortlessly manage to 
say the right thing most of the time 
and keep out of situations that might 
lead to annoyance or ill-feeling. One 
company transferred a high-salaried 
secretary, young  social-registerite 
graduate of one of the better East- 
ern women’s colleges, to its informa- 
tion desk for still more pay. For a 
couple of years the management open- 
ly gloated that she was the most 
profitable employee on the payroll. 
Eventually she married a junior vice- 
president, and at last reports was en- 
tertaining so beautifully for him that 
he is in danger of becoming president 
when the Old Man dies. 

Whenever it is possible, it pays to 
have on the job a person of sufficient 


Let’s Plug Those Sales Leaks 
(Continued from page 14) 


The machinery manufacturer billed 
John Conroy for $1,200, and sent the 
representative around to see what 
could be done about collecting. 

“Tf your company,” the uncle prom- 
ised, “will offer a definite amount of 
credit for the return of the unused 
floor model, I'll pay the balance of 
the bill out of my own pocket, so that 
the account won’t drag on for a year 
or two through the courts.” 

So the representative wrote his 
company. A month later, he wrote 
again. Finally, at the end of seven 
weeks, a reply came from the credit 
manager. 

“Mr. Conroy’s application for cred- 
it for the floor model left by his 
nephew has been carefully considered. 
We shall be glad to co-operate with 
him by granting a reasonable amount 
of credit for return of the machine.” 

By that time, the elder Conroy was 
in a state of mind. He had offered 
more than could have been expected 
of him, and had waited nearly two 
months for the one thing he had 
asked: A statement as to the definite 
amount of credit that would be 
granted. He never did get it. 

From the salesmanager of another 
company which is just entering the 
export market came a tale of minor 
tragedy—also the result of faulty cor- 
respondence. Early in the fall of 
1937, an export agent in New York 
made inquiries about the company’s 
line of boilers and furnaces ; the agent 
said that a number of dealers in Den- 
mark had asked about such equip- 


judgment to handle a caller decisive- 
ly and correctly. Just the other day 
this was driven home to me by my 
experience in the office of a Class I 
railroad. The road’s president is a 
major figure, I had never met him, 
but a situation had arisen that seemed 
to call for a talk. 

Late one afternoon, on impulse as 
I saw the building, I walked in. At 
the president’s office a friendly clerk 
came to the rail; on learning that | 
wanted to see the big boss he went 
through a swinging door. Ten sec- 
onds later I was in the office of the 
assistant to the president, telling him 
what was on my mind. He agreed 
that his chief would wish to see me, 
asked whether I could wait a few 
minutes. “He has been over at such- 
and-such a place,” the assistant ex- 
plained, giving me an instant to re- 
flect on how much more convincing 
it sounded than a vaguer term, “and 
he was to be through at 4:15. It is 
4:20 now, he is surely in a taxi on 


ment, and he wanted quotations on 
equipment delivered along ship at 
New York. The president of the 
heating-equipment company held the 
inquiry for his own “personal atten- 
tion.” 

Two months went by. During 
their passage, letters from the manu- 
facturer went to the United States 
Embassy in Copenhagen, to the 
steamship lines running between New 
York and Denmark, and to the Dan- 
ish commercial attaché in the United 
States. All this to secure information 
on the tariffs and freight involved in 
shipping boilers and furnaces into 
Denmark, 

Finally, after ten weeks had passed, 
the manufacturer addressed the ex- 
port agent thus: 

“Your inquiry of September 15 is 
appreciated, and we submit herewith 
the information you requested.” Fol- 
lowed a list of tariffs and ocean 
freight rates; then: “The usual ex- 
port discounts will apply—50% and 
5% off our regular list prices, f. o. b. 
factory, plus crating.” 

The factory was located in Michi- 
gan. Not a word in the manufac- 
turer’s letter mentioned freight rates 
to New York. Not a word men- 
tioned crating costs or approximate 
shipping weights. But the letter was 
long in the sections devoted to an 
analysis of the Danish market—which 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
export agent’s inquiry. 

Five days later came the reply: 
“Arrangements already have been 
made elsewhere for carrying a com- 
plete line of heating equipment.” 
“Credit men are being constantly 











his way back here. I don’t see how 
he can be ten minutes longer.” 

Sure enough, the president came in 
after a few minutes. His assistant 
escorted me into the big corner of- 
fice, introduced us, and in no time at 
all we were knee-deep in figures. 
When I left town a few days later, 
I shifted my reservation to his road. 
Why not? It maintains the same 
schedules as the one I had planned 
to take, and I felt happy at the op- 
portunity to express my appreciation. 

This article might continue giving 
instances of good and bad reception- 
desk practice, might elaborate a list 
of twelve tested rules or something 
of the sort. But—is that necessary? 
After all, receiving callers courteous- 
ly arises from a state of mind, from 
an attitude of courtesy, from a rec- 
ognition that goodwill, public rela- 
tions, or whatever you wish to call it, 
begins frequently at the front door. 

It pays to watch that first impres- 
sion. 


urged to ‘bear down, but lightly,’ to 
win the customer’s goodwill as well 
as to separate him from his bank ac- 
count,” mourned a collection corre- 
spondent. “But when they’re faced 
with problem children in their own 
branch offices, they haven’t got a 
chance! 

“Early last month, one of our larg- 
est installment accounts—a really in- 
fluential buyer—showed a serious de- 
linquency. So I wrote the woman 
about it; in fact, I wrote her three 
times. A few days after the third 
letter went out, the woman wrote 
back that she’d paid her bill just be- 
fore my first letter reached her, and 
that she wasn’t going to recommend 
any of our oil burners if the company 
was going to dun her like that. 

“T put out a tracer, and found the 
bill had been paid—but the branch- 
office manager had held it up through 
sheer neglect.” 

These are not isolated examples. 
They are chosen at random from an 
assortment recorded over a period of 
seven months. Changed in location, 
cast, and product, they could be used 
accurately to describe the methods of 
thousands of business men today. 

“Collections are tough.” “Sales are 
dropping off.” “Slash advertising 
budgets.” For too many business 
houses—many of them houses with 
high reputations and long records of 
success—those blues songs are self- 
written. Until lax business methods 
are charged with a new viewpoint, a 
greater energy, a more complete cour- 
tesy, and a willingness to employ 
enough men to do the job that cur- 
rently exists, all business will suffer. 


Book Matches—Big Business Today 


ITH seven billion books of paper 

matches sold in 1937—nearly 

one hundred and forty billion 
paper matches burned during the year 
—the book-match industry is grow- 
ing up. 

Book matches for advertising, book 
matches for personal use, book 
matches for premiums, souvenirs and 
gifts—thousands upon thousands of 
different match books are flooding the 
country. 

Match books, while they were in- 
vented as far back as 1897, have 
come into widespread use only since 
the 1920's, principally because wood- 
en matches—safety matches in boxes 
and the “strike anywhere” kind— 
were filling the bill. 

But with the rapid rise of cigarette 
smoking, and with the simultaneous 
demand for smaller boxes of more 
convenient size, match manufacturers 
turned back to their half-forgotten in- 
vention, and book matches began to 
appear. 

Today book matches publicize 
everything from chewing gum to air- 


plane engines. With elaborate covers, 
often printed in as many as ten colors, 
book matches are helping to sell steel 
and sardines, insurance and ice cream, 
chickens and cable lines. 

Funeral directors distribute them 


in local communities. Stockbrokers, 
hairdressers, radio stars and actors 
circulate them in large cities. Banks, 
clothing stores, bakers, rug dealers, 
quarry-machine manufacturers and 
pool-hall proprietors use them to at- 
tract new customers. 

Most of them come in the “stand- 
ard” sizes—holding twenty matches 
eaclf and decorated on both sides. 


‘ 


For Receipts, Too 


The “giant” size—four times the 
standard—is popular for spectacular 
displays. San Francisco’s World’s 
Fair of 1939 is using this type in an 
unusual way by printing a picture of 
the Golden Gate Bridge on the ten 
flat matches inside. And a New 
York City hotel prints a photograph 
of one of its public rooms on the 
matches, and uses the outside cover 
for the cashier to mark up the amount 
of the check, change due, number of 
table, and so on. ; 

Then there is the “billboard” size— 
twice the width of the standard with 
twice the space for stretching out 
cover decoration. 


John Elting 


Slightly larger than standard is the 
“owname” type. Holding twelve 
matches, with a cover that folds down 
over the striking strip when not in 
use, this type is popular for personal 
match books. Members of European 
royal families order covers with 
monograms and crests; U. S. citizens 
print photographs of their grand- 
children, their yachts, dogs, horses 
and even etchings of their estates on 


For advertising? Not exactly. Just to make 
convicts feel more at home 


the covers. And even engagement 
and wedding announcements have 
been publicized with this type. 

Smaller than standard, with four- 
teen matches to the book, is the “mid- 
get” size. Hotels, restaurants and 
women’s shops find this size con- 
venient for ladies’ handbags. 

Differing in size and shape, match 
books also differ in the type of 
matches inside. 

Some matches are cut to the shape 
of the product advertised. Paper 
matches cut to the shape of a leg draw 
attention to silk stockings. Other 
matches have been cut to resemble 
milk bottles, bowling pins, toothpaste 
and shaving-cream tubes, gasoline 
pumps, torches and candles. 

Flaming logs put over the idea of 
steaks broiled over hickory logs. 
Chefs and waitresses have also been 
pictured, and men’s ties and shirt- 
and-tie combinations. 

Match books differ as to use as 
well. Hotels, for example, give them 
out freely so that guests will take 
them away as souvenirs instead of the 
silverware. 


Individuals have used them to ad- 
vantage. One unemployed man spent 
a few dollars for some special match 
books, with, printed on the cover, 
“Want to hire a good man? Look 
inside.” Inside was his name, age, 
experience, address and_ telephone 
number. 

Shortly after he had distributed 
them at executives’ offices, he got a 
job—not his first offer, either, but 
the very job he had been looking for. 

Match books are used for premi- 
ums, as well. Companies print key 
letters inside the cover, and give 
away free products when the full 
series of letters has been returned. 
One hat company, for example, gave 
away 5,000 free hats in 1937 by this 
method. 

Distributing of book matches is 
sometimes complicated. Have you 
ever wondered, for instance, why in 
New Orleans you may ‘get a match 
book advertising a Duluth clothing 
store? The answer may be that the 
buyer didn't specify any particular re- 
gion for distribution; he may have 
gone out of business after he placed 
the order; possibly the manufacturer 
produced too many books and he is 
“unloading’” where he can; or per- 
haps the buyer specified remote dis- 
tribution to catch the tourist trade. 


Strictly Not Advertising 


For match manufacturers will dis- 
tribute match books in any given re- 
gion at any particular season of the 
year. Match books advertising 
remedies for seasonal afflictions, for 
example, will be distributed in the 
South during the Spring, in the cen- 
tral states during mid-Summer and in 
the Northern states during early Fall. 

So match books cover the country. 
Today they have even reached the 
rank of collector’s items. One rail- 
road man has more than 50,000 match 
books. And another collector—an 
orchestra leader—claims 100,000, 
though he admits that he has some 
duplicates for making “trades” with 
the 50,000 other U. S. collectors. 

Among the rare match books which 
collectors hope to get is one bearing 
the inscription—‘Worcester County 
Jail. House of Correction.” For even 
a few jails now have match books 
printed up to order. Not exactly for 
advertising the institutions—simply 
the idea of a soft-hearted warden for 
making his inmates feel more at home. 
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e+e WHERE YOU 


HAVE ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF A 
SOUTHERN LOCATION... US 
PROXIMITY TO RICHEST MARKETS 


HE advantages North Carolina offers 

Industry are reflected in the growth 
of manufactured products from a value 
of $216,000,000 in 1909 to $1,114,000,000 
in 1935. This Industrial development 
has been achieved without congestion, 
and there are still plenty of suitable 
factory sites available in all parts of the 
State. The success of Industrial enter- 
prises here is largely due to the fol- 
lowing factors: 


Native born labor 
Business minded legislation 
Strategic location 
Plentiful raw materials 
Ample economical power 
Excellent transportation facilities 
Moderate climate 


You can compete with greater promise 
of profit from a North Carolina location 
because of lower costs of production and 
distribution. Within a 600 mile radius 
of North Carolina is well over half the 
Nation’s population and a great major- 
ity of its concentrated Urban markets. 


Specific data relating to your busi- 
ness will be compiled and furnished 
on request. Write Industrial Divi- 
sion, Room 86, Dept. of Conserva- 
tion & Development, Raleigh, N.C. 


outh 
CAROLINA 


HOME OF SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY 


Outside the con- 
gested areas... 
yet close to the 
richest markets. 
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NEWS OF THE MOTOR WORLD 


Car Builders See 
Things Looking Up 





at the automobile factories in the 

last 60 days. Nobody is singing 
“Happy Days Are Here Again,” but 
a recent swing through plants in the 
Detroit area brought this writer back 
to New York feeling definitely more 
encouraged about the outlook for the 
next twelve months. 

Talking with executives, one hears 
remarkably little about the multitude 
of governmental investigations, in- 
dictments and surveys which cur- 
rently are plaguing the industry. Top 
executives, particularly, recognize 
only too well the blight on forward 
activity which is produced by too 
much worrying about outside inter- 
ferences. Plenty of high-priced time 
is being spent digging up data and 
information as a result of these at- 
tacks, but the active sales, engineering 
and production groups are not being 
involved any more than is absolutely 
necessary. There, the green light is 
bright for action. 


T: [E whole atmosphere has changed 


Fall Prospects Good 


Relatively low production totals for 
the last 30 days merely record the 
process of changing over factory 
equipment and tools for production of 
1939 models. The earliest announcers 
wiil be telling the public about 30 
days from now, but, as usual, most 
unveilings will be nearer to the open- 
ing date of the New York Automobile 
Show—which this year is Novem- 
ber 11. 

Retail buying is proceeding at a 
satisfactory rate, the public having 
learned by experience that good new 
cars are often available on favorable 
trade-in terms a little before new 
models are announced. Willys cut 
its retail price late in July. 

Both new and used-car stocks are 
at lower levels than at any time for 
many months. There is even a short- 
age of certain models of used cars in 
various local areas. That doesn’t 
mean there won’t be a used-car prob- 
lem again, but it does mean that sails 
can be properly set for definite sales 
advances this Fall. 


Under-$500 Cars? 


For three years now, rumor has 
been rife about new cars destined to 
sell for anywhere from $350 to $500. 
Those rumors still persist. If any 





major producer brings out such a car 
within the next twelve months, how- 
ever, it will be surprising. All signs 
point now away from such moves. 

Some of the new models may be 
designed to sell for slightly less than 
their 1938 predecessors. Such moves 
would be in line with economic 
trends. But there is no relation be- 
tween ordinary downward price re- 
adjustments and the sort of rumor 
that has been common as regards the 
price bracket once filled by the Ford 
Model T. Any very low-priced en- 
tries in the competitive race in the 
near future are much more likely to 
be specialty cars by new producers 
and of much smaller-than-ordinary 
dimensions. 


More Miles Per Gallon 


We ran across some test data on 
fuel economy out at Chrysler recently 
which passenger-car fleet operators 
and salesmen-drivers in particular 
might well find interesting. 

Chrysler engineers laid out a ten- 
mile test course through Detroit. 
They drove the same car over this 
course in two different ways. In the 
first test, maximum acceleration 
through all gears was maintained up 
to a maximum speed of 30 mp.h. 
The car was driven to cover the 
course as fast as possible. The sec- 
ond time, the car was started in sec- 
ond gear, shifted to high as soon as 
practicable and accelerated smoothly ; 
it was coasted up to traffic lights and, 
in general, was driven to obtain maxi- 
mum economy. 

The fast ride was made in 39 
minutes—with 81% miles per gallon. 
The courteous, slower ride took 44 
minutes—with 17 miles per gallon. 

By sacrificing 12% in time, fuel 
economy was increased 100%! 

Driving methods, engineers tell us, 
may influence the miles-per-gallon of 
an individual driver more than twc 
years of work by a corps of engineers. 


Seek Gasoline Substitutes 


Two new evidences of accelerated 
foreign interest in automobiles burn- 
ing fuels other than gasoline have ap- 
peared lately. 

Brazil has decided to exempt from 
customs duties motor trucks with 
gasogene equipment* in an effort to 
promote more extensive use of such 


vehicles. Then, there has been a 
noticeable reappearance of auto- 
mobiles using substitute fuels in 


Japan, where charcoal-burning buses 
are receiving government subsidies. 
Stringent gasoline restrictions exist- 
ing in Japan are expected to have a 
strong bearing on the future of the 
motor-car industry there. 
—Norman G. SHIDLE. 


*A portable contrivance for producing gas. 








AN ANNOUNCEMENT BY 
LORD & THOMAS 


DON FRANCISCO HAS BEEN ELECTED 
PRESIDENT 
OF THE AGENCY 


i SEVERAL years past, Albert D. Lasker, 


retiring president and principal stockholder of 
Lord & Thomas, has planned to withdraw from 
active service upon the completion of his fortieth 
year of continuous service with the firm. That anni- 
versary occurred May 31 last, and Mr. Francisco 
now becomes Mr. Lasker’s successor. 


Mr. Francisco has been connected with 


Lord & Thomas directly and indirectly for twenty- 
four years; for many years as Executive Vice 
President in charge of Pacific Coast offices. He will 
assume the presidency of the agency on October | 
and will make his office in New York, which now 
becomes headquarters of the firm. 

The management, personnel and facilities of 
local offices will remain unchanged; Mr. Francisco 


will correlate their work from the New York office. 





THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS HAVE ALSO BEEN ELECTED: 





EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENTS 


Sheldon R. Coons, New York 


David M. Noyes, Chicago 


VICE PRESIDENTS 
Edgar Kobak, New York: Thomas M. Keresey. New York + Edward Lasker, New York: Mary L. Foreman, Chicago 
H. G. Little, Dayton - Don Belding, Los Angeles - John Whedon, San Francisco - Leonard Masius, London, England 


SECRETARY AND TREASURER 
Wm. R. Sachse 


Reginald R. Faryon, EXEC. V. P. IN CANADA 


DIRECTORS 
Sheldon R. Coons - Mary L. Foreman - Don Francisco « Albert L. Hopkins « Albert D. Lasker 
Edward Lasker - David M. Noyes: Wm. R. Sachse + Ralph V. Sollitt 





OFFICES OF LORD & THOMAS 


NEW YORK . 
HOLLYWOOD 


CHICAGO 
DAYTON 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


LOS ANGELES 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


SAN FRANCISCO 
PARIS, FRANCE 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 








High Couily 


ich quauitY 


The Multigraph Duplicator handles many jobs 
beyond the capabilities of other methods. 


Any office can now prepare a far wider variety of the 
communications, forms, reports, and literature used 
daily in business. All these essentials can be produced 
easily and quickly, with quality higher and costs lower, 
on the new Multigraph Duplicator. 

You can duplicate all kinds of typewritten matter in 
any style and size of type... personal messages in your 
own handwriting with pen and ink or crayon... ruled 
forms the equal of those you now use. . . promotional 
literature made effective with fine line illustrations and 
color in close register .. . on many kinds of paper. 


INVESTIGATE!—See the simplicity of preparation by 
office employees of original copy directly on the surface 
of the improved reproducing mediums . . . the con- 
venience of being able to duplicate needed quantities of 
any ink-on-paper job... the faithful reproductions by 
an inexpensive photographic method. 

You can see a demonstration of this better duplicat- 
ing at any MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY. Consult phone 
books for address of nearest office... or write to 
address below for booklet and specimen portfolio. 





WITH THIS NEW, 
SIMPLE METHOD OF 


AUTOMATIC * ELECTRIC 


Multigraph 


Duplicator 


$ CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 
DupliMATs, 12c¢ each 
. in boxes of 50. Lower in quantities 


All prices f.0.b. Cleveland. Moderately higher in Canada 


-LOW COST 


He TO tg? Sigg. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


Addressograph-Multigraph of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Throughout the World 











